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to obviate any necessity for vindicating their honour on fresh 
battle-fields. They are bad advisers who would encourage the 
noti future wars with Austria for the sake of penetrating 
a little further into the Al 3, or juiring some strip of the 


Adriatic coast. The true policy of the one of 
peace, and, above all, of peace with their German neighbour. 
The Cabinet of Vienna i learn, but 
has been taught by bi does not readily 
events of the last few 
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iron crown of Lombardy have been surrendered— 
the alacrity with which the Kaiser has laid aside his Italian 
titles—all indicate that on his 
in the treaty of peace which he has just signed. 
to be none on the 
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any dangers, or to ward ofl 


part there is no arriére pensée 
There ought 
side of Italy. If she has yet to encounter 


any aggressions, it is assuredly not 


from the side of Austria that she is threatened. Her interests 
point to a close and intimate alliance with the latter Power 
Switzefliand: for while each of the three States 


might separately be attacked by France with fair hopes of 
uccess, their union would secure the safety of all. It is not 
to be expected that the Venetians should immediately forget 


the « so long suffered; and 
we may anticipate that their influence in the national councils 
will for 
friendly relations with Austria. But we are happy to see that 
Italy the unhappy past is already half- 
forgotten, and that there is every disposition to regulate the 
policy of the country by present interests rather than past 
animosities. 
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The real work of Italy is at home, and there can be no doubt 
that her statesmen have before them a formidable task. Even 
if vigorous steps be at once taken for the reduction of the army, 
it will be difficuit to extricate the country from the financial 
embarrassments by which she is beset. 
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of their decision was temporary, for when the issue came before 
In this respect, as in 


a jury, the Constitution triumphed. 
many others, the danger to liberty is diminished in proportion 
as the size of the country increases. The greater the popu- 
lation, the more men there are whose interests are at stake. 
The petty tyranny whiclh was so natural in the small Italian 
States, and which was so easily reduced to a system, vanished 


of itself as soon as each State was a portion of the kingdom of 


Italy. 


In England we see that things are possible in a vestry 


which would cause a tumult if they were tried in the House of 


Commons. Even the Canadian extradition case confirms our 
arguments, for the little attention it excites in England is a 
proof that we scarcely believe it could have happened. What- 
ever may be the course pursued by the Prussian Government 
towards its new subjects, we think they will find an increase 
of dignity, an absence of little persecutions. Formerly the 
petty kings of Germany were at once too familiar and too 
distant. ‘They knew all the private concerns of their subjects, 
and yet their subjects had to treat that 
which belongs to demigods. One ex-king had a desire to know 
what his subjects had for dinner, and would stop the servants 
on their way home from market to examine the contents of 
their baskets. 


them with respect 


All this looks very familiar and friendly in the 


pages of a tourist, but there was a dark side to the Arcadian 
simplicity. The ruler who knew so much about your private 
life had great advantages when he wished to put the screw 
upon you. Silvio Pellico was much the worse off, that the 


Emperor of Austria insisted on knowing every detail of hi 


daily life, and prescribed all the minutiw of his treatment 
Racine tells us indeed 
** Un peére, en punissant, est toujours pere ;”’ 

but the line is contra licted by the course of the tragedy { 
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paternal governments 

Some of our contem] iries, especially our foreign « : 
poraries, have dwelt exclusively on th cruelty of the k r of 
Prussia towards a brother monarch, and have condoled | 
vith the King of Hanover. We would advise these pap: t 
read the remarks of the New I Pr of Vienna, and ft 
remember that there was a time when the Guelphs were 
usurpers and the Stuarts the representatives of legitimacy. N 
doubt the King of Hanover is to be pitied. No doubt tl 
conduct of the King of Prussia would be infamous if Han 
had not been German, and the Hanoverians had not longed 
German unity. But is it wise to insist on these private grief 
when the real question is the consolidation or subdivi 
Germany P Is it time t » harp on these old chords, which hay 


been sounded in every country a 
which have found echoes in the hearts of the disaffected, 
have roused them up to the of 
After all, we do not know that the King has much 


nd on every change of dynasty 


eS, ] ): ] 
weaken hands discipline and 


order P 


yr first 
r LTS 


cause to regret his residence at Hanover, much as ot 


George preferred it to England. Was it George V. or Ernest 
Augustus who uttered that singular commentary on a ballet- 
dancer’s excuse for breaking her engagement? She had been 


retained to give a certain number of performances at Hanover, 
and slipped off across the fr the 
completed. From the first town she reached in another State 


mntier before number was 


she wrote back to express her regrets, and to plead that 
Hanover was ré ally » dull that she could not stay any longer. 
Her letter was read to the King, and he exclaimed in fury, 


** Does the brute think that J enjoy myself?” He may make 


much the same remark when he reads the arguments of hi 
supporters. If anything can console him for the loss of hi 
crown, it must be the consciousness that its weicht was too 
much for him. Wes uld r ( 3 could take a | l 
view of the dignities and res} sibilities of monarchy, and sg 
that the welfare of German y lemanded the extinction of its 
] Ln yr ] rines 5. 


THE WEST RIDING AND REFORM. 
YORKSHIRE has long possessed a degree of pre-eminence 
amongst English counties Che commanding political influence 
> i 
which it has exerted on many important occasions has no 
doubt been partly due to its si and populousness. But it 
ft 


has been in a still creater di cree due to the variety of classes 
5 | 
? 


and interests embraced within its ample limits—to the 


L inde - 
pendence and the harmony wit 


t 
L 
a | 
[ 


1 which different sections of 
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its population have combined together in great movements. 
In the fierce party-conflicts of which it has been the scene, 
neither the orange nor the blue flag has ever become the 
symbol of one portion of society as distinguished from or 
opposed to another. The great landowner and the small free- 
holder, the agriculturist, the manufacturer, and the merchant, 
have fought together for political principles which they held 
in common, and have won or lost together while contending 
for a cause which was equally dear to all. The effect of this 
was to make the county, while yet undivided, in a very high 
degree representative of the country; and to this character 


and this position the West Riding has, in a great measure, 
succeeded. Mr. Cobden spoke with his usual accuracy, and 


clearness 
West 


influenced 


of political perception, 
Y orkshire, 


a large extent 


displayed his habitual 

when he said “that the 
pronouncing its opinion, 
opinion of Englishmen, and 
determined the policy of 
occasions the Riding spok« 


Riding of 
to 
on many creat oct 
the 
through assemblages very diff 


freely 

the 
sasions had finally 
these 
erent 
from the meeting at Leeds, which has just passed resolutio 
1 That meeting was 


Government.” But on 


suffrage. 
it 
which previous gatherings have furnished, that the working 


in favour of manhood 


~~ 


one of great importance, and adds materially to t 


7 


classes are by no means indifferent to orn 
But, so far as it expressed anything, it expressed simply the 
views and wishes of a class. The Wh landed ger 
manufacturers of the district, and (with two exc: t] 
Liberal members for and its bor hs, wi { 


the Riding 


from platforms on wl ficured Beales, M.A G 
Potter, and Mr. Ernest nes. Th ried and trust id 
of the Liberal party in the Riding hel f fi 
ment which is either wanting ina defi ( 
which they do not concur. pla tak 
ation which nati y belor l M 
1 Frederick Cav Sir Frar ( 
nd others equally staun it eq 
Reformers, were filled | Dn { \ I 
one ever heard before a f whom 1 evel 
in Under thes ( mstal 1 
men t Leed n v 
1 he same num ted | 
lutions cannot be acce} is anal ( it 
ews of the West Riding or even « J 
ur own part, we greatly regret that the 1 
h a demonstration as the one im question should 
weakened by its purely sectional and class chara 
because we regret this and deplore the policy which l 
t hat hink it right to dwell hw 
nly not escape the 1 { I R 
M Bright said, and we believe | truly, 
h h at t evening meeting, that the mud 
by 1 means hostile to an exten { { 
\ r cla But at the same they ot , 
prepared to agitate for manhood suffrage, but they hav very 
decided objection to a measure, which would swamp 1 in- 
telligence of the country by conferring political power upon an 
overwhelming mass of uneducated and unthinking vot | 
is said, indeed, by the member for Birmingham that a reluctance 


1 the leader- 


ship of Mr. Beales, is no reason for declining to attend meet- 


oue an 


to acct pt the programme of the Reform Lea 


ings called under their auspices ; that the sole que stion now at 
issue is Reform or no Reform, and that the most moderat 
ought, therefore, to join with the most extreme Reformers in 


demonstrations of which resolutions declarin 


4 id 
suffrage and the ballot are the only just and proper basis of 
representation” always form a prominent feature. Buta ugh 
we can understand a man who is bent upon ng a great 
distance joining a man who intends only to go pa his 
way, we certainly cannot see that the latter v ild shov ther 
sense or sincerity in pretending that he desires to go the whol 
journey, when, in truth and in fact, nothing can be further 
from his wishes. It seems to us, therefore, that Mr. Ba und 
Mr. Leeman were perfectly right in declining to countenance \ hat 
they considered an impra ticable movement, nor can we d bt 
thatin taking that course they faithfully represent: d the opinions 
of the middle class to which they belong, an 1 by whom their 
example, in absenting themselves from the Leeds demonstration, 


was evidently followed. It would of course be idle to remon- 
trate with the Reform League upon the impolicy of basing their 
agitation uj} 


thoroughly averse. 


on principles to which the middle classes are 
But Mr. Bright, who declares that the 
working classes are powerless to obtain enfranchisement without 
the aid of the middle classes, might fairly be expected to do 
promote their union on fair 

Instead of doing this, however, 


everything in his power to some 


and reasonable compromise. 
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aristocracy, and of sneers at the 
ng institutions ofthe country. Although he is constantly 
x about the ancient lines of the British Constitution, : 
it plainly to be seen that the real object of 
a Constitution on the other side of the Atlantic. 
at Leeds he expressly said that, in future, the spirit of 
yn Government must be the same as that of the United 
it 1 ly true that the general tendency of 
irection ; and that some day or other, 
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W« have supped so full of financial horrors during the last 
fifteen years, and they have become so familiar to us, that it 
would take a very grim horror indeed to startle us. Specula- 
tions upon speculations have come to grief, which, in their 
early days, and up to the eve of their dissolution, have shown 
such signs of an extraordinary prosperity, that their collapse 
has sent a shock through the community as something un- 
natural and portentous. People could not at once bring them- 
selves to believe that all their flattering reports were lies, and 
that all their half-yearly dividends were only so much “ poppy 


} 


or mandragora ”’ to lull the shareholders to slee] But it was 
so; not in one case, but in many. Educated men have been 

d as easily as the sailor or the countryman, who, with his 
pockets full of money, has fallen into the hands of skittle- 
sharpers What is worse, a loose syste m of m rality, little, 
1, short of positive immorality, has crept into our finan- 
cial operations, destructive of all confidence in the ordinary 
guarantees of stability. No man now believes a half-yearly 
report unless he has some independent ground for putting faith 
1 | livid pl ion than confi- 


+ 
7 


nee. We apply to commercial speculations of every kind 
¢ with our 
lieve every man a knave till he is proved 
no use tosay that the directors are repu- 
| 


t I é us m«¢ or that the accounts have been 
l ar t or that the books e open to any one 
7 ’ 7 ] ; 


who i} es to i } t them such securities have failed us 


{ n to be trusted. ‘The rankest swindles have been per- 
1 under the very nose of respectable directorates, and in 

€ ol tors; and wl to trust, even if he can under- 

ther mpl ion iy be put by 

il f his drawer P 


[t t quit har y as the frauds we have thus 
that we have 1 eak in reviewing that 
upon 1 F lon, t} , and Dov Railway Com- 
Committ f Invest ve this week 

P 


ve reve aled cannt 


to be at all consonant with the standard of vandour and 


i. oe 

y ( LI r ‘ r outside tne 

! \ 11 in one respect, indeed, it 1s easy 

line between the acts of the directors and con- 
' wat ai a , 

ind any of those deceptions which, under the name of 

; Kish “Spr 

tences, are appropriately punished in our criminal 
L,.’ > ° | oh ) : | 

i ’ is protection r the pu + Parhament has 


vay in} { to extend to 


4 } 7 : | ] 
} d Si nares, ant 
: :; ee , : 
be exercised until the whole of 
} } 
i] 1 they were ranted has been 
i 
. ’ ] ? ] T nT NY } +] 
il i AV) i il 
7 ryy ré ( e;{ nd 
n¢ 
. I"} ? S101 not mere tormalties 


They ar Parliamentary guarantee to the public that it shall 
have good s¢ urity for its loans. [t is upon the understanding 
that that security has a bond-fide and not a mere paper 
that the public lends its money; and how the act of 
ntractin ans on the plea that such security exists, when 


, -, , ; ¥ , cael , 
es not exist, is to be nguished { 1 obtaining money 


Yet. if the Committee of Investigation are not grievously in 
el 4 tI is offence 1 charg’ a} ie to the diz ctors Oo! the London, 
l their contractors, Messrs. Peto 

i 


& | Committee st that in t case of the eastern 
hare capital of £1,07 OO was subscribed 

l Peto & ( nd their nomi “ nominally 
they all but that no money ha is yet been received 

| ! \ ! ] re spt t th re | ( oO ] Wi 

i thu [t iS arran d that re t uld be give! 
ntracto1 r £429./ j re | it nd in 

t1o! It on share thoug no mh monev wa 

ret rl T T the I ruld o1lVv' au 

I I um ‘¢ LC( int I ind a i: W rl 3. There 
fact, for the receipts are prodneed. “ Those 
1 payments,” say the Committee, “ were then entered in 
} e Compt he or auth« rity for the entries 
ne the 1 ipts above-mentioned. Upon this the statutory 

] t ‘as made, and a certificate of a justice of the peace 
( rder to bring the borrowing powers into opera- 


tion: whereupon the full amount of debentures authorized 
Thus the 
only capital which has really been expended on the eastern 


£356.56 was issued, and are still outstanding. 


section is that raised on debentures, whose holders, in conse- 
quence of the failure of Sir Morton Peto, instead of the security 
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intended by Parliament, have only the security of shares u 
which nothing has been paid. 
When the directors issued debentures upon a 
security which, whatever existence it m1 
1e comparatively 


Here, again, Sir M 


none in esse, we cannot be surprised at 
sin of exceeding their borrowing powers. 
Peto and his partners figure as something very like a 
At a special general meeting of the Company, he 
August, 1864, a capital of £1,000,000 was create lin re 
aud at the same meeting the di! 


| 
i 


1 ; 
GQ On 


the “ City Lines; ” 
» borrow on debentures £333 
capital the Great Northern Company contril 
the capital, and the r maining £700,000 was 
* contributed ”—by “ Peto & Co.” We 1 
ingenious financial operation. The Gr 

its contribution in but *'it does 
Committee of Investigation, “ that any1 


authorized 1 


cash ;: 


or credited in respect of the £700,001 

& Co., yet the ac of the Company 
December, 1864, submitted to the proj 
the following February, represent that £8\ 


shares, and expended in, &c.” N 


ounts 


riel 
i 


received on 
accounts ‘‘do not show any rec ipts on 
the whole of the £: had been 1 
standing; nor show 

amount which had then 
the exception of the Great 

expenditure had been made by loans.” 
after the publi vation of the ac 
company began to take money fro 

of these lines, placing the sums 

with the bankers, to be 


, 


intly with M 


Ts) 
reed IU) } 
, 


do they 
been 


drawn 
ompany } r. Christian 
Peto & Co., and mie 


the publi 


express purpose ¢ 
press p 


» arrans 


f. 
rrom 


might be returns 

consideration 

decided by 

pany and Su 

public are ¢ 

The director 

unto themselv: 

etting the Legisl 
But 

well to tell a railway col 

conditions and may n 


iture 
se 
Can such things 

Ipany 


| 


suppose the rally 

what then } 

other day, r 

for those who gave 

took them. That 

and corruption are 

Government to | 

But think of the pece: 

diary magistrates visit with the 

and then turn to the huge illegalities which n 
chastisement than the Report of a Committ 
Are directors and contractors injured by su 
they made permanently to feel the effects of their 
or do they sin with impunity? ‘These ar 
have been repeated! 
result. 


} + 


7 7 . . 
Ya Kked of late vi irs, DU WIL! 


THE recent discus 
classes, whatever may | 
should it be conducted so 
have left the subject 
of complete obscurity and 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bass 
in their estimates, 


inve 


c 
Ol 
; 


ings of the classes in questi at LivoV,VVUV, 
£350,000,000, and the last at £418.000.000 per 
can deduce from their differences is that the fioun 
of the three can be regarded as trustworthy. 
doubt, people who content themselves with sayit 
three great authorities who, whichever of them we may place 
f our lal 

ho are sceptical 


even 


most faith in, all set down the income « ouring popu- 


lation at an immense amount, and let those w 


as to Professor Levi's estimate accept that of Mr. Bass, or 
that of Mr. Gladstone.” tin a 
unphilosophic. If any the three great 
right, the other two can be no authorities at all; and we cannot 


> 4 . 4 z 
But we cannot a fashion so 


one ol authorities be 


Oo 
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stries,” in England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively, and £11,900,000, and we confess ourselves at a loss to conjecture 
hall proceed to poit out what we cannot but regard as what undefined occupations give employment in the last 
tont mistakes exhibited in this table. | country to the amount of nearly £12,000,000 a year. As we 


Under the first head, Agriculture, we find the total earnings | said before, it is always spoken and written of as one purely 
: 


he three countries thus set down :—England, £44,000,000 ; | agricultural, having but one means of employing its people— 
tland, £0, U,UUYU 5 Ireland, £23,000,000 ; making, tor the the culture of the soll. Yet in these estimates of Professor 


[Inited Kingdom, £75,000,000. Now, a little considera- Levi, although he sets down the remuneration of agricultural 


the 1 tive positions of the three countries must, we | labour at a much higher sum than we believe possible, for the 
y one that these figures cannot possibly bi reasons already given by us, the amount so earned is calculated 
The acreage of land under crop in each must consti- | as little more than one-third of the entire earnings of the Irish 
; best criterion of the employment it affords 1 labouring population—£23,000,000 out of £64,100,000. All 
ur; and the most accurate returns we have th things, we own, puzzle us; and the more we think over 
tlons tnu KHneland and W al them the more satisfied we aré that the | arned Professor has 
land, 3,550,000 acres; Lreland, 5,600,001 made out his estimates on some erroneous principle, and that 
| t] rai , at eau | rates Of wages, tne agr ‘ultural they cannot be relied on a a ate ul le to the income of the 
nd \ 1 | omewhat Ik tha h ( rking cla : 
tland would y 
i 4 | + CO 
_ how the Irish agricultural AD} RS] 
( $ earning col erably more than Tuat the London workhouses are the last refuge of large 
rl y the same class in England, and nearly numbers of the sick poor, is an acknowledged fact. That sick 
the cla in Scotland, while the human beings, whether rich or poor, do require a great deal of 
| { earl nursing, no one can dispute. Within the last twelve months 
But tl repancy | the public has had a most painful revelation of the sufferings 
the wages of tl of the sick inmat {f workhouses, not only from the absence 
land and scotian ol anythir if l nursing, but from the wanton neglect 
re of the in the tw and cruelty of bad pauper nurses—women with no knowledge 
of ¢ le of their duty, no desire to fulfil it, but with ev ry desire to 
' be urged t the land under | evade it, and, if possible, make illegal profit out of the abuse 
( { 3 { agricultu their office The parochial mind views pauperism as a sort 
take the ent f the thre of guilt. ‘Tio have come to the workhous: held to be a social 
find that of ] and Wales 1 misdemeanour—a wilful, forcible appropriation of money raised 
be nearly ' y poor-rate. ‘lo promote industry, be it honest or dishonest, 
, , vith the estimat t is held wise to make the ] and miserable more poor, more 
ve f tha miserable. W houses are th ire-paupe of the great 
hial ld. It the men, women, and children of prey are 
693 nually, the total annu not sufficiently frightened by their external prison-like appear- 
tb Cl | ia a el r \ t] ance, mi thing more must Dy dk ne t pr duce the desired 


inack, | effect. The diet must bev e than that of a gaol; the infirm 

vera I even and sick n t be treated aft a fashion that would not be 

l in raol, 1 carried out, but 

estimat ere must b ym with very questionable success. There is a time to Lazarus 

1b101 as to Dives, when human nature can no longer shift for itself, 

tile fabri the relative earning to stir itself to action for good or evil. Disease in fine linen 

| lv le neorrectly est lying on the sofa, or on the luxurious bed of the room— 

ind we find returned at £35,000,000; | cripples the rich man. The poor, wretched denizens of Flash- 

F6.000. - and the f Ty l at alley, who have worked when they could, filched when they 

+ denartmen? ndustry in v hic] could not work; who, in rags, and dirt, and cold. have existed 

nn ty the world, she = _ in cellars, or attics, or flat lamp, small, poisoned from within 

ithout by every conceivable combination of tl ings which 

po} y cub feet of air pestiferous—at last 

never described ve as “ purely n stand up no longer under this limited liberty to live ; they 

of manufactures.’ Li ing’, sicken, they age; before they age they become more and more 
my 


tatistics we find 1 while Great infirm than the very aged. ‘They needed little help to make 


ir beds in the best of days. Down, now, they must lie to 

} vin 704.473 persons ; [reland had (1862 die at once, or to ling r on, waiting ior the mercy of death. 

employing 37,872 persons. How can ‘They have grown the life that has blossomed into that wretched, 

estimates be reconciled with these facts P scarce vegetable, existence—the sick, the diseased pauper. And 

‘ We } wer some other questionable items, just observing | now the parochial mind has to do its scavengering, to collect 

in metal manufactures Ireland’s earnings are set | this, the ash of burnt-out misery, into the great heap of it, 
rate amount, viz., £1,500,000; yet it seems too | called the workhouse infirmary. 

n with the sum for Scotland, £3,000,000. The Strand Union has a large amount of this decayed 

ad “ articles of dress” we observe thos human refuse always in store. For ever hearseing off some 

Tt duecti nin Kin lay | re} resented as earning ol it more yet comes to hand to await its cemetery turn. 


' } 1 7. ] | 4 { ee tonnna “Ac an — ' M mal 
r im irlV emploved in ss tiand, £o.0 WA Ny. l naer the pest Of cll s-uUmMmstances, sores and Slt Kness, internal 


+ ] ar ‘ . . . rT’ y 
). Here again, we contess, we are aisease and exvernal maiming, are hard to bear. [hey 
ff the poorest and worst clad who have nursed where all that wealth could command and 


4 


employment, in producil affectionate service offer, know yet what it is to watch by day 


t amount, relatively t her po] ulatioz and nl rht for one moment’ light of ease, to dispel the clouds 

with the richest and, beyond a doubt, th of weariness and pain which have made the sufferer’s life 

nity in the world; vy e Scotland, t miserable. But when suffering present, and painful to body 

the population of England y nd soul, comes upon the lot of those to whom all life has been 

he amount which is expended a struggle; when it is to be endured under shelter grudged, 

Surely, Professor Levi must be convinced, on | food stinted, medical aid mad cheapened piece-work, medicines 
res are not to be ed on. prescribed by contract, left to be administered by the ignorant, 


another head under which we cannot | and very often by the drunken; when the sick pauper becomes 
lr re lake of sickness pumped into the 


a 


epartment the but one drop of a lar 
l reservoir to be tended, comforted, or any way aided, 
l-appointed live machinery of the coarsest and least 


r Dr. Levi's estimates. In this 

; are represented as £47,000,000; the Irish | parochia 

£8,000,000. The disparity, no doubt, is great; | by an il 

n we find the property assessed to Income-tax in sympathetic naterial; when the dying are for ever im com- 
unt { £276.500.000, and in Ireland t only pany with the dead, and the lot of all tends—for any effort 
and bear in mind the absenteeism from the latter | made to prevent it—to more suffering and then death, the 


c 


intry, we suspect it is still greater in reality. Under the | picture is one revolting to humanity. 
gue headings, labourers indefinite and others, we find England Compare the published statements of the nursing, medicining, 
set down for £56,500,000, Scotland £8,200,000, and Ireland | bathing, cleansing, given to rinderpest cattle, as officially 
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advised, with the statements made public of the nursing, &c. | proselyte, i.e. infect the poor with High Church doctrines, 
of sick poor in workhouse infirmaries, under official inspection. | get in the small end of a semi-Roman-Catholic wedge; th 
Can we have clearer proof that we are very sympathetic in | other, that they will be a corps of spies over the shortcomings 
the matter of beef; strangely callous in that of pauper flesh | of the officials. With regard to this latter idea, we admit that 
and pauper life P ladies of the commonest humanity would never have suffer 

It has come to pass—we will not stop to argue how—that | silence the cruel daily task of working amongst the wilful] 
a large and increasing number of ladies have struck out for | oppressed or neglected in an establishment directly w 
themselves a new application of their time and energy. 
have gone into a business requiring great self-denial, much | thankful for a surveillance over 
study, and the devotion of no less a capital than the entire of these ladies would act, under serious responsibility 1 
their life’s work. That which they thus choose to do is—to | truthful, being, as they would be, witnesses abo 

k and afflicted anywhere and | With regard to proselytizing, and all the weak fol 


impute to these ladies a 


1 na 


: . ¢ 1 + ] 
Government supervision. An honest guardian should 





1 
} + 


ie workhouse staff, a 


+ 


nurse by day and night the sic 
everywhere their services will be accepted. 
found in the filthiest rooms of our great typhi 
fields, in the wards of some of our hospitals, in 
of our workhouses. They act under the command 
intendents of their own sex and choice. They ar 
sisterhoods, in general, we believe, in connecti 

particular Church. We shall not give 

the soundness or otherwise of their religious 

only as to their work. Be they orthodox or 

matter, for our purpose, of secondary importance. ' 
affect a peculiar kind of dress—they think it right so to 


do. It does not affect their power to nurse. 
] _¢ 
iO 


nursing is a religious sentiment; but they « 
methodical, calm, well-ordered, skilful manner. ; 
made the “ how to do it” a patient study. They bring 
less, strong religious sympathy to the bedside of the si 
with it, hands trained to all the varied manipulation « 
nursing, heads stored with the wisdom so valuable in a 
practical nurse. Ever tender to minister to the bodies of 
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advised, with the statements made public of the nursing, &e. 
of sick poor in workhouse infirmaries, under official inspection. 
Can we have clearer proof that we are very sympathetic in 
the matter of beef; strangely callous in that of pauper flesh 
auper life ? 

Tae ous to pass—we will not stop to argue how—that 
a large and increasing number of ladies have struck out for 
themselves a new application of their time and energy. They 
have gone into a business requiring great self-denial, much 
study, and the devotion of no less a capital than the entire of 
their life’s work. That which they thus choose to do is—to 
nurse by day and night the sick and afflicted anywhere and 
everywhere their services will be accepted. ‘These ladies are 
found in the filthiest rooms of our great typhus and cholera 
fields, in the wards of some of our hospitals, in those of some 
of our workhouses. They act under the command of super- 
intendents of their own sex and choice. They are sisters of 
sisterhoods, in general, we believe, in connection with some 
particular Church. We shall not give any opinion as to 
the soundness or otherwise of their religious tenets; we write 
only as to their work. Be they orthodox or heterodox, * : a 

ey 
affect a peculiar kind of dress—they think it right so to 
do. It does not affect their power to nurse. With them, 
nursing is a religious sentiment; but they do it after a most 
methodical, calm, well-ordered, skilful manner. They have 
made the “ how to do it” a patient study. They bring, doubt- 


with it, hands trained to all the varied manipulation of good 
nursing, heads stored with the wisdom so valuable in a good 
practical nurse. Ever tender to minister to the bodies of the 
sick, they are taught to be firm in all that requires firmness of 
action, to be prudent in advising wherever advice is called for. 
To the pure all things are pure; to the prudish, a great deal 
that is pure is prurient. It is said that these ladies are, as 
such, altogether out of place, in a false and indelicate position, 
when they enter upon the duty of nursing in large wards, the 
beds of which are filled with human beings suffering from all 
manner of disease and infirmity. We have yet to learn that 
female delicacy is in antagonism to female duty. We have not 
to learn that to help the sick, to apply healing to their sores, 
to bring the powers of health to aid the failing of the diseased, 
is a Christian duty; it is more, it is a work which Pagans 
would respect amongst themselves. Are these, the offices of a 
self-denying compassion, to be done only for hire? when done 
as a labour of love, are they first to be held as indelicate? It 
may be indelicate in a lady to do much of a housemaid’s work ; 
are those who cannot afford maids enough less delicate 
because they do some of it? How many an emergency will 
occur in the lives of the most refined, when all ordinary rules 
must be set aside, and to hesitate to act, because at other times 
the action would be indelicate, would be utter folly ? the return 
to ordinary life finds no taint on its refinement, because love, 
compassion, or necessity may for a time have exacted work at 
all ordinary times repulsive to a refined mind. These ladies 
go to their work avowedly as those who hear a loud and 
pressing call to it—an appeal so powerful, a claim so urgent, 
that life’s ordinary social refinement must be sacrificed so far 
that it must bear with and be content to suffer much that 
would offend, if the feeling which gave the spirit for the work 
did not stamp it with a character of its own, far above any that 
the highest sense of mere refinement would afford. 

We have, then, sick needing nursing, of a class who, above 


all others, are cheered by the sympathy of ladies. Here are 


ladies qualified to give the nursing few nurses can do as well, 
and desirous to nurse these sick. They do not seck pay; it is 
known they will not shirk work, for their whole aim in life is to 
do it. In some work houses, in several hospitals, ina very great 
number of private houses, nursing by “ sisters” has been tried, 
and with the most perfect success. The guardians, the medical 
officers, the official inspectors, have given clear evidence to the 
fact; the medical journals strongly advocate the plan. The 
Strand Union had made itself notorious for the condition of its 
inmates : it now has the honour of the rejection of an offer 
from the ladies of the All Saints Home to undertake gra- 
tuitously the nursing in the infirmary. We will not insult 
our readers by asking them to believe that the real excuse 
made was the true one—viz., that there was no room for them: 
they only wanted a place of retirement for their meals. Ladies 
who tender free service to sick and diseased paupers, are not 
likely to be over fastidious as to their own personal comfort ; 
they would be content with far less convenience than that the 
Board takes for itself, 

The real truth is, that the rejection of this “ sisterly ” 
service arises from two ideas. The one that they will 





less, strong religious sympathy to the bedside of the sick, but | our Church disqualify them for employment as nurses P 


proselyte, 7. ¢., infect the poor with High Church doctrines, 
get in the small end of a semi-Roman-Catholic wedge; the 
other, that they will be a corps of spies over the shortcomings 
of the officials. With regard to this latter idea, we admit that 
ladies of the commonest humanity would never have suffered in 
silence the cruel daily task of working amongst the wilfully 
oppressed or neglected in an establishment directly under 
Government supervision, An honest guardian should be too 
thankful for a surveillance over the workhouse staff, acting as 
these ladies would act, under serious responsibility to be 
truthful, being, as they would be, witnesses above suspicion. 
With regard to proselytizing, and all the weak folly which would 
impute to these ladies a sinister purpose—in fact, that they try 
to get in as nurses that they may act as Anglo-Catholic 
Jesuits—we have a little more to say. It may be a matter of 
regret that this sisterhood movement is, as the rule, one, the 
creation of that section of the Church whose clergy are 
addicted to the millinery and so-called mummery which, apeing 
the Romanish Church, very naturally betrays Protestant 
teaching, and is most offensive to all who love the principles 
of the Reformed Church as established by law in this land. 
We will not conceal our own most conscientious regret that 
men of learning and piety have given such signal proof that 
there is no amount of learning and zeal which is safe to restrain 


| a certain class of minds from the exhibition of a peculiar species 


of religious folly. The real question still remains, Does the 
religious sentiment which has fathered these sisterhoods upon 

Does 
it follow that, having chosen “ nursing” as a solemn duty, a 
work of Christian piety, in happy accord with a life of self- 
denial, they cannot nurse without seeking to propagate their 
own religious tenets? We argue, that these sisters seek the 
work for its own sake; it is one they covet, because they 
know they can do it well, and, in so doing it, are fulfilling a 
self-imposed, most acceptable duty. They know full well how 
closely they are watched, how much they are suspected; they ask 
for nursing work, at the same time well aware that attempting 
anything more they would lose it. As far as we know, no one 
instance has yet been given of a lady nurse seeking to proselytize. 
When, under the well-known Florence Nightingale, and again 
under Miss Stanley, the nursing of the sick and wounded of our 
army was so nobly undertaken, we did not hear any complaint 
that there was any improper religious interference with their 
patients. We know the contrary to be the fact; we have the 
best reasons for knowing that these ladies, working under their 
chiefs, worked under those of very different religious views, were 
themselves of many religious schools; we know that they re- 
garded their mission as one, the one great object of which was 
the alleviation of bodily pain, the ministering to bodily 
comfort. The millinery of religious communities was not then, 
perhaps, so marked in character as at this moment. Still there 
it was, the distinct Roman-Catholic dress, the equally distinct 


| Anglo-Catholic; the dress of a transition state, characteristic 


of religious profession, but not in its details sufficiently pro- 
nounced to invite very special attention. Yes, there were very 
often the string of beads and the jet cross—for all we know, 
crucifixes. Assuming, then, that religions conviction sent these 


ladies into the nursing-field, admitting that their livery was 





consistent with their serving as religionists, we yet avow our 
belief that, as the rule, they only sought to nurse. It is within 
our own knowledge, that when in Ireland the people were swept 
down in thousands by cholera and famine, sisters who nursed 
did their work gallantly; we never heard a whisper of their 
attempts to proselytize. Within these few years we have had 
to watch the nursing in private life of two “ sisters,” the one a 
lady, the other perhaps, in common parlance, not one, but yet 
a sister of a nursing “home.” In both these fields of work 
there was all opportunity for other work than simple nursing; 
it was not our lot to see—and it could scarcely be concealed 
from us—anything but a simple, skilful, loving devotion to the 
work to which they had been invited. We confess to the fact, 
we did in the one instance perceive there was the jet cross, &c ; 
but through long nights of watching we never saw an action 
or heard a word that could have offended even a Strand guardian. 
There was in these, and in all cases in which we have known 
lady nursing, as compared with ordinary hired nursing, just the 
difference between a thing done as a mere earthly calling by 
persons of no refinement of manner and no depth of piety, and 
the same thing effected by women of at least equal skill, possessed 
of a tact and refinement, a patient watchfulness, and a devotion 
to their duty which won the patient’s confidence, the love and 
respect of all around. 

After all that can be said or written, there is no work so 
practical as nursing. It is a thing of drinks—tea, gruel, 
arrowroot, medicine; of poultices and plaisters; of changing 
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clothing, and shifting bed linen; applying cushions, and know- 
ing how to do it; of preserving cleanliness, the handiness and 
knowledge how best it can be done. Of knowing, how best 
and when best to do all this; in fact, a simple observance of 
the wishes of the medical men, in every matter which concerns 
the diet, quiet, medicine, cleanliness, and general ease of the 
patients. A large pauper infirmary, where these duties are 
fulfilled, with the self-devotion and skill of such women, would 
be a scene of mercy of inestimable value. The poor creatures 
who, in the life of the past, had never known the sympathy 
that religion hallows and tones, the care that heart-given 
service can alone afford; who, suffering in a mass of it, had 
hitherto had bodily ailment aggravated by neglect and 
tyranny, would not only obtain the advantage physical, which 
skilled attention affords, but whether they lived or died, would 
necessarily learn the lesson, that the religion of which many 
had lived ignorant, but too many had despised, was one 
attractive to the dullest, softening to the hardest hearts, in the 
beauty of its example, and in the tender charity that waited on 
their wants. 








RECENT AFRICAN DISCOVERY. 


TuweRe is no part of the world in which the progress of 
exploration is watched by geographers with such intense interest 
as the African continent. That peninsula has been the 
scene of the labours of most of those brave men whose names 
will ever be inseparably connected with geographical science, 
and to whose indefatigable labours we are indebted for the 
knowledge we possess of the interior, Bruce, Park, Landor, 
Livingstone, Burton, Speke, and Baker have won their laurels 
in Africa; and the geographical record contains the names of 
a host of others who have endured equal hardships, but who 
have not come so prominently before the world as those we 
have named. Africa was the theatre of exploration for centuries 
before America or Australia was discovered; before Vasco di 
Gama had rounded thé Cape of Good Hope, or Greenland was 
discovered by the Icelanders. It is still comparatively unknown, 
and consequently every feat of exploration is regarded with 
supreme interest. We have now the pleasure of chronicling 
something new in the way of discovery, and though its im- 
portance may appear to be somewhat dwarfed by the grandeur 
of Nilotic explorations, or Livingstone’s almost superhuman 
labours, geographers will not fail to assign it a worthy position 
among the feats which African travellers have performed. 


Intelligence has just been received that Mr. Frederick Green, | 
| more civilized than his neighbours. 


one of the boldest elephant hunters of South-west Africa, has 
succeeded in reaching the Cunene River, the existence of which 


during the last ten or fifteen years has been enveloped in so_ 


much mystery. Since 1824 it has been known that the Cunene 
or Nourse River flowed into the Atlantic in latitude about 17° 
south, and was supposed to have its source almost in the centre 
of Africa. In attempting to reach it Dr. Holden perished by 
fever, and Mr. C. Green lost his life by the capsizing of a canoe, 
while many others have persevered in vain. 
Cunene was an object of interest to many travellers and hunters 
who followed the retreating elephants as, year by year, they 
were driven north from Damara Land. In March, 1859, Mr. 
C. J. Andersson found a river in latitude 17° 30’ S., and 
longitude about 19° E. He thought at first that the river was 
the Cunene, but it turned out to be the Okovango, a noble 





_ greeted them with a friendly reception. 





| Sex. 
| the peculiar nature of their coiffure. 


been visited by Andersson. The great difficulty in reaching 
the Cunene had hitherto been that of passing unmolested 
through the different savage tribes of the region, who were 
unacquainted with Europeans; but by securing the friendship 
of Chikongo, Mr. Green removed this obstacle, for that chief 
not only provided the party with people to introduce them to 
the different tribes who had hitherto been hostile, but sent 
messengers in advance to the different chiefs, requesting them 
not only to allow the travellers to pass unhurt through their 
dominions, but to receive and welcome them as friends of his. 
Without the aid which Chikongo thus generously afforded 
Mr. Green thinks it would have been impossible to have passed 
through the country unless they had shown a bold front and 
fought their way, which, with a small force, would have been 
extremely hazardous. All these native tribes having suffered 
from the raids of the Namaqua Hottentots, naturally thought 
all men on horseback were robbers; and once or twice when 
Mr. Green and his party arrived, the warriors turned ont in 
force to fight. On one occasion, when they entered the lands 
of the Onguangua, which is one of the mosi warlike tribes of 
that part of Africa, the travellers were astonished and alarmed 
to hear the war-cry resounding on every side, and immediately 
afterwards a hundred warriors in full fighting costume came 
upon them at full charge. They presented a very formidable 
appearance with their spears and poisoned arrows; but 
Chikongo’s guides expostulated with them, explaining that it 
was not a war-party that had invaded their country, and 
solicited them to lay aside their weapons. Not, however, until 
some of the Onguangua were within a few paces of Mr. Green 
and his party, and were on the point of hurling their spears, 
were they convinced of the pacific intentions of the explorers, 
though, when they were assured of this, their warlike demonstra- 
tion was converted into one of an opposite nature, and instead of 
exterminating the invaders as they had threatened to do, they 
All the tribes with 
whom the travellers came in contact, resembled the Ovambo 
to a more or less degree, and, with but little difference, adopt 
the same manner of adorning their persons. An invariable 
mark, however, by which the tribes, not only in this but in 
other paris of Africa, may be distinguished from each other, 
is the mode of dressing the hair, especially among the female 
The men of the Onguangua tribe are also distinguished by 
Among those tribes, 


| Nahumo, chief of the Waguambe, is the only individual who 


| 


wears European costume. ‘Traders come to him from the 
Portuguese settlements on the coast, and he is, therefore, much 
He gave Mr. Green a most 


| cordial reception, and, like Chikongo, offered to send to all the 


tribes with whom he had friendly relations, informing them of 


the arrival of the travellers at his residence, and to desire the 
chiefs to receive them as his friends. 


The supposed | 


stream 200 or 300 yards broad, apparently of great depth, | 


with a current of 2} or 3 miles an hour. The Cunene was 
known to flow westwards into the Atlantic, but Mr. Andersson 
found the Okovango flowing to the east, or towards the centre 
of the continent. The natural conclusion was, that this must 
be a branch of the great Zambesi; and an intelligent native 
drew for him on the ground a map, in which he described the 
river as dividing into two branches near Libebe, one flowing 
south-east to Lake Ngami, and known as the Teoughe, and 
the other in a more easterly direction to Linyanti, and thence 
into the Zambesi a little above the Victoria Falls. That the 
Okovango is a tributary of the Zambesi there is now no doubt, 
though it is known by different names throughout some parts 
of its course. The rivers in the interior of Africa are usually 
known by the names of the chiefs through whose territories 
they flow; and this explains the numerous designations we 
often find of the same stream, and which are apt to confuse 
the general reader. 


while the other flows into the Atlantic. 


On arriving at the Cunene, Mr. Green found it surpassing the 
Okovango both in the size of the stream and its contiguous 
scenery. The banks of the latter are either covered with corn- 
fields or overgrown with reeds and rank vegetation, and almost 
entirely destitute of trees. The Cunene, on the contrary, is 
shaded by large, wide-spreading trees with dense foliage, which 
nearly meet across from either bank, while the almost obscured 
stream glides along as smooth as a mirror. It is evident that 
the two rivers rise in the same locality ; and Mr. Green even 
thinks that the Okovango is a branch of the Cunene. If this 
supposition be not correct, it is probable that both rise in one 
of those great marshes which exist in that part of Africa ; one 
stream taking an easterly direction to the Indian Ocean, 
This shows that even 
in that latitude there is water communication across the con- 
tinent from one coast to the other without any interruption, 
which may at some future period be made a highway of com- 


' merce by which the productions of the interior may be brought 


| interfere with the navigation. 
| Cunene we are as yet in comparative ignorance. 


In his travels Mr. Frederick Green, like Sir Samuel Baker, | 


was accompanied by his wife, who appears to have materially 
assisted her husband in the perils and hardships to which he 
was exposed. They went northwards from Ondonga in the far 
wilds of Ovampoland, and were fortunate enough to secure the 


to the coast. Between the point, however, at which Mr. Green 
found the Cunene, and the Atlantic, the river flows through 
mountain gorges ; and the rapidity of the current may possibly 
With regard to the size of the 
When Mr. 
Green saw it the waters were low, though not at their 
lowest ebb; and, jadging from the grass and rubbish carried 
down when it is full, he estimated it to rise fifteen or twenty 
feet above the level at which he observed it. When at its 
greatest height it inundates a considerable extent of country, 
and must then have the appearance of a noble stream. Its 
course is about W.S.W. The water of the Cunene is thick 


| and milky, like that of the Orange river; which is, doubtless, 
| owing to the nature of the soil through which it flows. The 


| 


friendship of Chikongo, the Ovambo chief, who had formerly | water being clear and dark-blue, like that of the sea. The - 


Okovango, on the contrary, has no such milky appearance, its 
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@unene is studded with many beautiful islands, and the scenery 

i i ic and picturesque. Like the Oko- 
on its banks is very romantic and p q ; 
vango, it swarms with crocodiles, and hippopotami are also 
numerous in many parts. Among the different kinds of game 
to be found in the neighbourhood of the river may be 
mentioned giraffes, bastard gemsbucks, zebras, wildebeests, 
pallahs, springbucks, hartebeests, ostriches, and waterbucks, 
Mr. Green had anticipated finding a fine elephant-hunting 

d; but on reaching the river was excessively disappointed 

to find the country entirely destitute of elephants. The latest 
intelligence from Mr. Green is dated the 18th February of the 
present year, when he had returned to within 190 miles of 
Otjimbengue. Having been so disappointed at the absence of 
elephants from the Cunene, he determined to seek them in a 
country destitute of natives, and, consequently, of corn or 
vegetable food. To the hardships and difficulties he could 
only expect to find on such an excursion he would not expose 
his wife, and, therefore, sent her back to her father, Mr. 
Stewartson, who resides near Otjimbengue. 

The results of Mr. Green’s exploration are extremely 
interesting, and though he was unable to determine the 
sources of the Okovango and Cunene, he hopes at some future 
period to be able to accomplish this desirable object. Our 
notions with regard to the interior of Africa have of late years 
been certainly very much modified. The idea formerly pre- 
vailed that the greater part of the continent consisted of burning 
sandy plains, into which rivers ran and were lost. But subse- 
quent explorations have proved this “ land of perpetual thirst” 
to be a well-watered region, and the westernmost branches of 
the Zambesi form a perfect network of rivers. In consequence 
of the rainy seasons which prevail in Africa the rivers are 
periodically flooded ; and Libebe, a chief on one of the principal 
tributaries of the Leeambye, annually drowns a man in the 
river to induce the floods. If they are late in coming, 
Leshulatebe, another of these enlightened potentates, who 
resides near Lake Ngami, sends to know why the man has not 
been given to the river. The southern part of the African 
continent is traversed by rivers almost from one coast to the 
other. We find the Cunene-Okovango stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, and further south the Orange 
River rises near the eastern shores of the peninsula and 
falls into the Atlantic. No one but the experienced can 
tell the difficulties with which travellers have to contend 
and the scourges which beset their paths. Not the least 
ef these is the tsetse-fly, which attacks the cattle of the 
explorers, usually causing their death. It does not, how- 
ever, attack human beings nor wild animals, and its ravages 
are confined within certain boundaries. A suggestion has been 
made to, and will shortly be considered by, the Royal 
Geographical Society, that the regions infested with this fatal 
pest shall be marked on the maps, in order that travellers may 
be made aware of its neighbourhood and take every precaution 
against its attack. It is a most sensible suggestion, and we 
trust to see it carried out. Thanks to the explorers, we now know 
that instead of being a barren desert, a great part of Africa 
is most exuberant in its productions, and bids fair to become 
one of the most promising spheres for commercial enterprise 
that exists in the world. Cotton, coal, and iron are found in 
great abundance, and of very superior quality; and we have 
no doubt that future explorations will reveal to us some other 
sources of natural wealth with which we are still unacquainted. 
To those gallant men who have devoted themselves to explora- 
tion we look for these further revelations, and we consequently 
regard with peculiar interest the accomplishment, by Mr. 
Frederick Green, of a work which for more than forty years 
has defied all the energies of those who have attempted it. 
We trust, in his endeavour to decide the question of the 
sources of the Cunene and the Okovango, he will be as 
successful as he has been in finding the former river, and that 
he will thus be enabled to open up a new region, on which 
may be brought to bear the ameliorating influences of commerce 
and civilization. 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF BRIBERY. 


We need scarcely apologize for recurring once again to a 
subject of such pressing and such national interest. If any 
excuse were needed, it would be furnished by Lord Brougham’s 
allusion to bribery at the Social Science Congress, and two 
remarkable letters in an evening newspaper, signed with the 
well-known initials of “W. R. G.” Instructive as it is to 
notice the radical difference between the views taken by the 
veteran statesman and the political philosopher, we think it may 
be better worth our while to consider the arguments brought 
forward by the latter. Lord Brougham rather confines himself 





to denouncing pains and penalties. He thinks all who share 
in bribery are equally criminal, and he would punish them by 
the treadmill. If in any way they escape this wholesome 
discipline, his lordship has another arrow in his quiver, which 
we confess is somewhat out of place at the archery club of 
Social ‘Science. His fulminations of everlasting punishment 
rather remind us of a story once told by Sidney Herbert, about 
Irish landlords who were threatened with the mitigated penalty 
of murder in this world and eternal damnation in the next. Or, 
if we may cap Mr. Sidney Herbert by a still greater authority, 
they remind us of Talleyrand’s speech to two pious relations 
who, with Talleyrand, found themselves forgotten in a will, 
“You at least,” he said, “have the satisfaction of thinking 
the testator is damned, but I have not even that consolation.” 
The signal poverty of resources thus confessed by Talleyrand 
has been fortunately escaped by Lord Brougham, but we cannot 
count on any measure iu the next Parliament being based on 
these calculations. The view taken by “W. R. G.” has not 
this directness and simplicity, but it is scarcely more practical 
in the eyes of legislators. 

«“ W. R. G.” starts from the premiss that the whole sin and 
essence of electoral corruption consists in inducing an elector 
to give his vote on other than political considerations. He 
then enumerates four kinds of direct bribery. The first is 
where by custom every voter receives a gratuity whether there 
is a contest or not, and where no man votes withont receiving 
this gratuity; but where the money is never given or offered 
to induce a man to change his side, and any such offer would 
be an unpardonable insult. Next comes the case of voters 
who have no political convictions, and sell themselves to the 
highest bidder. Thirdly, there is the case of men who have 
political convictions, and are bribed heavily to vote against 
them. And lastly, there is the form of bribery called intimida- 
tion, which to “ W. R. G.” is the most iniquitous. Now, he 
says, the first of these is in no sense bribery or corruption; the 
second is the fault of the State, which gives votes to men 
without convictions; the third is rare because men of known 
convictions would be dishonoured; and the fourth cannot be 
touched by either penalty or detection. But then, he adds, 
there are other forms of bribery far more subtle and dangerous, 
but all unpunishable. “ The man who supports a candidate 
whom he does not in his heart believe to be the most competent 
or suitable among the competing claimants, because he is a 
personal friend, a relative, or a connection, because in private 
life he knows him well and likes him much, because he has 
rendered him a service, or sometimes a kindness, is voting 
corruptly.” The man who votes for Mr. Coutts because he 
once had a loan of £5,000 from him; the Liberal who votes for 
his Tory brother-in-law; the man who voted for Mr. Seymour 
at Totnes because Mr. Seymour once abstained from exposing 
him ; the man who votes against his party because he is courting 
the daughter of one of the opposite party, are all bribed. In 
like manner, the candidate who buys a place by some splendid 
donation, such as a people’s park or a new town-hall, or the 
promise of a railway; the Tory who paid £3,000 more for the 
Gerstone Estate than it would fetch in the market ; the Liberal 
who becomes an ultra-Radical at the poll, are all bribers; and 
neither bribers nor bribed can be touched by the law. Why, 
then, retain the penalties for the simple, harmless forms of 
bribery when we cannot touch these which are the most 
noxious and corrupting? Public opinion will act all the more 
surely if it is once recognised that the punishment of such 
offences devolves on public opinion alone. And “ W. R. G.’s” 
remedy is to “extinguish the coarser, and commoner, and more 
superficial forms of corruption by disfranchising all and 
enfranchising none who are of a class or character to be the 
subjects of them; and to leave the others avowedly, since we 
must so leave them in reality, to the ripening justice and 
morals of the age.” Whatever may be the value of the 
remedy, it depends almost entirely on the chain of reasoning, 
of which we have given the principal links; and if the process 
is faulty, there will be the less reason for discussing the 
practical conclusion. 

To us it appears that “W. R. G.” has started from an 
erroneous assumption. His definition of bribery mixes. up the 
legal and the moral view of the offence, or rather it attaches 
undue weight to the moral considerations which form the basis 
of the legal definition. We can understand that the guilt of 
bribery, legal as well as moral, consists in distorting a man’s 
real convictions under a corrupt influence. But the law does 
not, and cannot pay any regard to a man’s real convictions. 
It can only guard him against what it considers undue in- 





fluence, and the only way in which it can guard him against 
this is by prohibiting all undue influence of a tangible nature. 
That while prohibiting this it leaves great scope to influence of 
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an intangible nature, is perhaps to be regretted; but the im- 
potence of the law in this respect is hardly compensated by 
depriving it of its existing powers. People often complain that 
there are many kinds of fraud which are at once safer and 
more noxious than thefts or burglaries. Yet because those 
frauds cannot be touched criminally, we do not think it 
advisable to give theft an equal impunity. The man who 
seduces a girl and causes her to commit suicide from shame, 
is morally a murderer, and, as famous historical instances 
teach us, is more execrated by the general opinion of mankind 
than many who have trod the scaffold. Yet because the law 
cannot touch him at all, we do not think it expedient to abolish 
capital punishment. The case of perjury is still more analogous 
to this of bribery as put by “W.R.G.” We refuse to accept 
@ man’s oath in a court of justice if he avows himself a dis- 
believer in futare rewards and punishments. Whether he 
believes in them or not, we punish him if he commits perjury. 
But if he is secretly a disbeliever in future punishments, but 
professes to believe in them merely for the sake of procuring 
his oath acceptance, we have no more effectual remedy. 
Yet what is this but the last case put by “ W. R. G.,” and 
what can be more poisonous or demoralizing than this form of 
religious hypocrisy ? The man who swears that he was at 
Islington when he was in the City, is to be punished as a 
felon ; but the man who takes God’s name in vain, who swears 
by what is awful to his fellow-creatures but meaningless to 
himself, is left to Lord Brougham’s denunciations. Another 
yet may make his whole life a lie, may teach a religion he 
does not believe, may persecute others who are honest enough 
to confess what he dissembles, and there could be no proof of 
his guilt, no possibility of detection. Wherefore, then, serveth 
the law? We may reply for one thing, that the law does not 
take count of opinions. As it does not recognise either Liberals 
or Conservatives, it does not care to protect Liberal or Con- 
servative voters. Ifa Liberal votes for a Liberal and receives 
money, the law punishes him, because it presumes that if he 
will take money for his vote, he will give his vote for money; 
but if a Liberal votes for a Conservative and receives money, 
the law punishes him just as it did in the other case, for his 
offence was not the change of opinions but the receipt of 
money. 

When we have once verified the observation that bribery 
itself, not the result of bribery, is obnoxious to the law, we see 
that “ W. R. G.’s” definition is faulty. The comparative guilt 
of corruption must rest with a man’s own conscience. The 
mode in which corruption is administered is all that comes 
before the Legislature. It is, no doubt, improper to renounce 
your convictions because you are courting the daughter of a 
Conservative. But the amount of impropriety depends alto- 
gether on the strength of your convictions. An earnest Liberal 
would not do it. A prominent Liberal could not doit. But 
one whose opinions are not well known to others, and are 
scarcely better known to himself, might do it in absolute impu- 
nity, without being sinful, and certainly without being punish- 
able. It is because “ W. R. G.” looks upon men’s opinions as 
something tangible and valuable, that he starts such analogies. 
And in one instance, at least, his theory provides its own 
refutation. He tells us that at Totnes a Conservative agreed 
to give £17,000 for an estate worth only £14,000. In return 
for this bribe of £3,000 the Conservative was returned by 
Whig agency. The witness who gave the account of this 
transaction said that a near connection of the Duke of 
Somerset’s agent told him this gentleman “ must be returned, 
and that he must be returned by Liberal votes, and that he 
(witness) must advance money to certain voters for that purpose. 
This was done. Assuming the story to be true, who can say 
that Mr. Baldwin did not buy his seat for £3,000? Who can 
say that bribery ever assumed a more cynical or disgraceful 
shape? Yet who can lay hold of Mr. Baldwin for merely 
purchasing the Gerstone Estate at an extravagant price? ” 
The answer is contained in the words which we have italicized. 
It might be impossible to make the patron account for the sale 
of the estate, but it would be easy to make the Liberal voters 
who returned a Conservative member account for “the money 
advanced them for that purpose.” If we adopted “ W. R. G.’s” 
remedy, perhaps the patron of the borough might be tabooed, 
and the new landed proprietor might not be well received in 
society. But with our present system we are at least able to 
trace direct bribery among a certain number of the Liberal 
voters, and disfranchisement has equal terrors for patron and 
electors. We are far from maintaining that our present system is 
satisfactory. We rather agree with Lord Brougham that our | 
penalties are inadequate. But we do not see that inadequate | 
penalties are intensified by proving that there must always be | 
cases to which they will not apply, or by repeating the old 





| tone; yet in the “Registrative Report” of that State, as 


sophism that criminal law is a coarse net, and that the worst, 
as the subtlest offenders, can always escape through the 
meshes. 








THE TIPPLING MANTA. 


Tue English language has been enriched of late by the 
addition of some new words. They are new lamps in exchange 
for old, and have the advantage of being elegant substitutes 
for plain-speaking. A kleptomaniac is surely of a higher social 
position than a thief, and deserves a more respectable name. 
In the one case we have a disease, to be dealt with delicately 
and tenderly; in the other, the shocking manifestation of a 
vulgar and criminal mind, which must be rigorously kept in 
check. The same considerate spirit has been shown with 
regard to persons of position who “ put an enemy into their 
mouths to steal away their brains.” Dipsomania is another 
thing than drunkenness. There is this much, indeed, to be 
said in favour of the adoption of these terms: they allow an 
unpleasant thing to be discussed and prescribed for, which, 
without them, would often be prudishly ignored and permitted 
to extend its ravages in the dark. And after all thereisa 
kindly charity in them, as who would say “It is not, perhaps, 
so much a fault as a misfortune; let us consult the physician 
as wellas the turnkey, and see if he cannot minister to a mind 
diseased.” It is, however, an old, old, story—this tradition of 
tippling, and propensity to indulge overmuch in strong drink. 
“Who hath redness of the eyes?” is a question in the Old 
Testament of Holy Writ; and drunkenness and riotous living 
were recorded in it and denounced. Amongst the Germans, 
Tacitus tells us, it was a prevalent vice; in Greece and Rome 
it was only too well known. Hippocrates prescribed for it. 
Plato philosophized concerning it; refusing permission to drink 
wine to youths under eighteen, he urged that no one should 
get drunk before he was forty—after that, why there were 
some allowances to be made! Horace, who had a weakness 
for “the rosy ”—as much, perhaps, as Dick Swiveller of happy 
memory—takes care to inform us that Cato the Censor is said 
sceepe mero caluisse virtus, to, have frequently warmed his virtue 
with wine. Is there any récent writer who has described more 
forcibly, tersely, and accurately, the effects of over-indulgence 
in drink than Lucretius, when he says :— 

* Cum vini penetravit 
Consequitur gravitas membrorum, preepediuntur 


Crura vacillanti, tardescit lingua, madet mens, 
Nant oculi, clamor, singultus, jurgia gliscunt ” ? 


What physician or policeman could better picture to us the 
whole train of symptoms from beginning to end? the heaviness 
of the members, the legs that will have their own way, the 
thickened tongue slow of speech, the intoxicated mind, the 
swimming eyes, and the noise, jerks, and quarrels sure to arise? 
But the Latin writers seem to have had frequent opportunities 
for study. Virgil can tell of men getting “ full of old Baechus,” 
and “buried in sleep and wine.” Ovid describes how “ eyes 
and minds were swimming in wine,” and how some took a 
pleasure in showing themselves in open day heavy with too 
much drink. Plautus relates that it was the custom of the 
inebriate to cure themselves by sleeping it off. Indeed, every- 
thing tends to make one of the same mind with the satiric 
Lucilius, who says it was an old complaint, even in his day :— 


“Longinquum mortalibu’ morbum 
In vino esse. ... .” 


And it was not the ruder sex along which drank more than 
was good for it; women gradually fell into the habit also, and 
certain osculatory precautions were taken to keep their tastes 
in check. Yet, Seneca relates, that they had become almost 
as bad as the men, and almost as subject to the consequent 
diseases which afflict drunkards. In our day, we have 
instances of the same mania. We drew attention, a few 
weeks ago, to the practice of tippling too prevalent amongst 
American ladies: to such an extent has it gone, that 
hotels, restaurants, and certain fashionable dressmaker, 
recognise and pander to it. This statement was not a pleasing 
one: naturally enough, it provoked a contradiction from an 
American, a Mr. S. Irenewus Prime, who, in the columns of 
Galignani, repudiated the assertion with the utmost indigna- 
tion. On his own behalf and on that of scores of American 
ladies then in Paris he objected to it, and was especially 
irritated at the mention of milliners keeping drink on the 
premises. However, his letter does not quite dispose of the 
matter. Massachusetts is generally understood to have @ 
tolerably good reputation for intellectuality and a high moral 
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quoted into the New York Record of September 15th, 
we find some awkward figures. During the six years 
which terminated with the previous December, 788 persons 
died from intemperance and delirium tremens. Of the 
whole number, 207 were women. “In a single year (1864), 
ninety-three men and forty-four women killed themselves 
by drinking too much strong drink.” “It wouldn’t be a 
bad idea for the Massachusetts missionaries to look for some- 
thing to do at home,” adds the Record, which is a Democratic 
organ. The Chicago Z2epublican is, on the contrary, a Radical 
organ, and, in its issue of September 20th, it says :—“ No 





attendant at the police-court can have failed to notice, and, | 


noticing, to regret, the great number of women who are arrested | 
Dr. Winslow himself attended “a professional gentleman of 


on account of the trembling steps, faltering tongue, and ten- 
dency to lie down and sleep anywhere, which result from too 
much indulgence in strong liquors. But painful beyond the 
mere fact of feminine tipsiness is the manner in which it is 
regarded by these dames. They have no sorrow for sin, and 
regret but the fine. They accept the situation, and are 
copious in excuses,” According to these excuses, he continues, 
some eighty-three per cent. get drunk on the purchase of 
articles of clothing, He gives this as showing “a curious 
connection between clothing and liquor.” It is to a New 
York paper that we are indebted for a knowledge of this 
peculiarity of American life and manners. The Rownd 
Table is not exactly a political organ of any party. It has 
been established, it says, for the unflinching discussion of 
literature, society, and art. It believes, with Mr. Ruskin, 
that there is much less harm done in the world by ungraceful 
boldness than by untimely fear. There is no mistaking the 
statements it makes with regard to the extent of the vice of 
tippling. ‘Two weeks ago,” it says, “we had occasion to 
notice the prevalence of drinking among ladies at our water- 
ing-places; but it is not alone at the watering-places 
that the ladies thus indulge. At their own homes, at the 
stores ” (shops), “and at those public nuisances called ‘ladies’ 
restaurants ” they are accustomed to drink liquors. The sight 
of a tipsy or intoxicated woman is not uncommon at the sea- 
side, and it is by no means extraordinary upon Broadway. We 
have the best authority for stating that some of the most 
elegant ladies of our leading cities will pass this summer not 
at Saratoga or Newport as usual, but at an asylum for 
inebriates ; and we assert, upon the same authority, that the 
vice of fashionable drinking is now more prevalent among the 
ladies than among the gentlemen of this country.” Some 
ladies, it appears, trace their degradation to a natural appetite 
for liquors; others, to a taste acquired from having had it 
prescribed for them by their physicians. Once developed, the 
feminine nature succumbs to this vicious taste far more com- 
pletely than the masculine; for men have so many pursuits to 
withdraw them from the tempter, so much outdoor exercise, and, 
besides, they can drink im public, and consequently have a check 
upon the amount of their drinking. ‘“ The ladies drink in 
secret. They have private bottles hidden about the house, in 
spite of the vigilance of doctors, nurses, husbands, and fathers. 
Certain dressmakers make it a point to furnish their customers 
with drink, and some of the most fashionable maisons des 
modes are in fact fashionable drinking-houses. In some stores” 
(shops), “ bottles of wime are also kept on hand for lady 
shoppers; and in others, the merchants allow their boys to be 
sent to the nearest bar-reoms for liquor when ladies desire it.” 


And again, it says:—* In dressmaker’s bills, the significant | 


item, ‘ small trimmings,” often covers up the expense of liquors 


intemperate. He recognises that, with some, this habit of 
drinking too much becomes a disease, and must be treated as 
such in special hospitals. So far, America is in advance of us, 
for America has already her Asylum for Inebriates ; but, before 
its establishment in the United States, the need of such an 
institution was recognised on the Continent, and there are 
several places where dipsomaniacs are treated, under the rule 
and care of religious orders. 

If in America a man has been known to consume twenty 
bottles of “ Mun’s preparation of laudanum ” in a day, Chomel 
in Europe mentions a youth who was in the habit of drinking 
fifteen bottles of wine and four of brandy daily, whilst Esquirol 
knew a person who swallowed 177 petits verres every day! 


extraordinary talents and high literary attainments, who, for a 
period of twelve months, never went to bed sober. He was in 
the habit of drinking at one sitting fourteen to fifteen glasses of 
brandy-and-water. He died a most miserable death.” Another 
of his patients used to disappear at times from home, like 
Hartley Coleridge, and spend weeks in utter inebriety, in some 
obscure locality. “ A woman suffering from this phase of 
insanity,” he says, “‘ was never permitted to have any money at 
her command. Having no other means of purchasing stimulants, 
she had nearly all her teeth extracted; these she sold to enable 
her to gratify the morbid craving for drink.” The Scotch 
“ wifie”” who sold “ her hose for brandy” is but a common- 
place beside her; however, she is almost paralleled by the 
Liverpool “ mother of seven children,” who sold her hair for a 
quart of beer—and she had her imitators, too! According to 
evidence given in the report of the Liverpool Health Com- 
mittee, “quite a young woman” had been imprisoned 
114 times for drunkenness, and another had heen taken up 
120 times. The evidence goes to show that drunkenness is on 
the increase there, and especially so amongst the wives and 
children of the labouring population. The children fall into the 
habit, according to the Rev. Mr. Nugent, by being sent to the 
public-house for the supply; for they thus have an opportunity 
of sipping the dangerous liquor. It is the most melancholy of 
all the sad facts connected with the subject, this corruption 
of children. We are not surprised to see the excessive 
mortality of Liverpool attributed to the great prevalence of 
drunkenness. 

Here, surely, are facts enough and reasons in plenty for 
taking active measures to treat this disease as a disease. 








PET PARSONS. 


Own all sides complaints are raised that a sufficient number of 
young men cannot be found who are willing to enter the 
Church. If the harvest is plenteous, ready labourers are very 
few. And yet the clerical profession seems to hold out pecur 
liarly tempting prospects for a certain kind of ambition. 
Ecclesiastical promotion is so vague, and, it might be said, so 
fanciful, that all have a chance. It is not every one who can 
go to the Bar, and justifiably, even to himself, indulge, in the 
midst of his brieflessness, in the hope that some day or other 
he may possibly be seated on the woolsack. In the legal pro+ 
fession there is a-stern matter-of-fact element, which is a damp 
even to the expectations of the most sanguine aspirant for 











| own interests, 


which the lady had ordered through the modiste who pandered | 


to her vitiated taste.” 
business discovers to his horror that “the serpent has crept 
into his Eden, that his wife or daughter has become a confirmed 
drunkard, and that all his efforts to reclaim her are useless.” 
The statistics of the Asylum for Inebriates, at Binghampton, 
corroborate many of these melancholy statements. Applications 


for admittance exceed the space at its disposal. Up to 1864, | by the refined worshippers in the chapel-at-ease of some fashion- 


it had received letters from 7,245 applicants; 1,300 young girls, | 


Too late the unsuspicious man of 


the daughters of rich men, are, it is stated, amongst those for | 


whom admission has been songht. There are many ladies 
among its patients—ladies who were stars in the “upper ten 
thousand,” who moved “ in the first circles,” and who, we hope, 


will shine and revolyeonce more in their respective spheres, with | 


chastened splendour. But, although we are unable to retract 
anything we have said, or to accept the flat contradiction 
offered by Mr. Irenaus Prime, we are quite ready to believe 
that his fair friends know nothing of those naughty modistes. 
Moreover, if it be any satisfaction, they can learn that England 
1s not without its shocking examples either. Dr. Forbes 
Winslow gives some sorrowful facts concerning persons afflicted 
with this mania, and proposes to establish Sanatoria for the 


_ will be eagerly caught at. 


fame. Law is essentially prosaic; attorneys are grimly -prac- 
tical, and clients are apt to have a very selfish regard to their 
Unfortunately, too, all that is said must be to 
the point, or it had better not be said at all. Now, in the 
Church, matters wear a very different aspect. Spiritual, and 
not worldly, improvement is the great end; and there is room 
for a much greater diversity of gifts of the former than of the 
latter kind><The youthful curate, who has a style and soul 
far above the comprehension of the congregation that attends 
the country parish church, may find himself duly appreciated 


able watering-place. In the latter, his pearls will be no longer 
set before swine; his flowery tropes and his spiritual metaphors 
The young barrister, however, who 
has not succeeded at one circuit town is not likely to succeed 
at another. ‘he legal requirements of the public are much the 
same everywhere, but their spiritual wants differ very greatly. 
Again, the candidate for ecclesiastical honours enjoys peculiar 
advantages in his search after popularity ; and, for sufficiently 
obvious reasons, popularity is no despicable stepping-stone to 
success. His very profession gives him a considerable supe- 
nority. He starts with the presumption that he is the spiritual 
teacher and better of those with whom he is thrown in contact. 
He may call them all manner of names from his pulpit pin- 
nacle, and they will not dare answer him a word. And in 
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his more private capacity his lot is singularly fortunate. 
Provided only that his appearance is agreeable, and his manners 
decent, he has at once the entrée of all the best society in the 
vineyard in which he is a labourer. Smiles and slippers await 
him on every side. A curate may rush in where impious 
laymen must fear to tread. And if he can but combine with 
his spiritual charms that of a moderate competence, happy, 
indeed, among men is he. Mothers will be benignant, and 
daughters agreeable.’ The young clergyman who, in company 
with others, is a candidate for a young lady’s affections, is a 
terrible rival. Unfortunate laymen are only able to play one 
part—they are all of the earth, earthy; but the ecclesiastic has 
it in his power not only to smirk in the drawing-room, he can 
dart thrilling glances when clad in his surplice, and can look 
impassioned when wrapped in his preaching-gown. ‘There is a 
certain air of poetry about vestments and stoles; and no doubt, 
if we only knew it, there is as much art in wearing a hood 
gracefully as in tying a cravat well. 

It must be understood that we are not speaking of the 
country parson whose lot is cast in the midst of unspiritual 
farmers and ploughboys; no, we will suppose some fairer 
field for the labours of the evangelist, and will endeavour 
to ascertain what his development’is when the soil is kindly, 
and the sinners whom it is his mission to heal are well bred. 
It is only in such circumstances that wé’can ‘expect to find the 
“ pet parson” properly so called; we might as well look for 
figs on thistles, for grapes on thorns, for citron groves in the 
wilds of Siberia, or an oasis in the middle of the Atlantic, 
as expect him to exist; in a rude country village, amid cléd- 
hoppers and boors, He: is'at best an exotic plant, and it is 
only under very genial circumstances that -he will unfold his 
delicate bloom. He is a kind ‘of spiritual-butterfly, loving 


, to haunt. the gilded saloons: of the» more: polite, and therefore 


the more curable, workers ‘of iniquity. In. the air‘of fashion- 
able watering-places there seems to'be something marvellously 
favourable to his growth; and“it is here that he exists in a 
greater variety than elsewhere. But in the midst of all this 
multiplicity there is unity.- The.“ pet parson,” as a pulpiteer, 
may either anathematize or bless; but, however he may 
conduct himself in this eminence, when brought down. to 
the level of ordinary mortality, he must study to please.x He 
must diligently visit the various members of his congregation ; 
must be acquainted not only with their religious needs, but 
with their worldly tastes; he must have the knack of. in- 
sinuating himself into the affections of maiden ladies “of a 
certain age; and must also be capable of kindling with a mild 
glow the hearts of more youthful epreen He must be 
sufficiently versed in the news of the day to talk to heads of 
families, though male intercourse as a rule lie eschews; “he is 
far more at home in ‘feminine circles, where~ he ‘finds ‘the 
atmosphere especially kindly, and his merits at length meet 
with their due appreciation. It need hardly be said that*by 
the rough parochial work, which is the portion of the less 
fortunate divine, his gentle spirit will never be vexed. . The’ 
chances are that his district has none of this work to be done; 
or if there do exist miserable sinners who live in narrow streets 
and squalid dwellings, he will do well to employ an enterprising 
Scripture reader. The “ pet parson ” has a higher vocation than 
to visit the mere poor; a far less refined paraclete is sufficient for 
them. When in the pulpit, there are two distinct characters which 
he is at liberty toassume. And, firstly, he may appear in the 
part of the “ Rev. Morphine Velvet,” with whom all readers of 
“Ten Thousand a Year” are probably well “acquainted. 
Should he select this, he will preach a wonderfully comforting 
Gospel to an enraptured audience. After all, the way to 
heaven is neither so narrow nor so rough as it has been some- 
times represented. Under judicious guidance, it may be 
travelled with great ease. We have but to accompany him, 
the reverend gentleman by whom we are addressed, and he will 
put us in the right way. It is quite marvellous to see how 
one obstacle after another is removed. We find that we have- 
ail along been magnifying molehills into mountains. We 
really are not such “miserable sinners” as we have avowed, 
ourselves modestly to be. And as we hear this cheering news, 
an almost angelic smile lights up the countenance of. the 
preacher. All is as clear now as the noon-day sun; no more. 
perplexity and no more doubt. We may depart. to our. 
luncheons and dinners, as the case may be, with.the sonnd of, 
his melodious blessing still making music in our ears, and’ may- 
eat and drink in peace. As we return to our homes, we shall 
hear subdued murmurs of praise and applause uttered by the 
dispersing congregation. 

But next, the pet parson may appear in a very different, 
guise. 


thelion. There is a certain class of minds that is not satisfied 





We have just witnessed the lamb; let us now look. at, |, 


by a diet of spiritual narcotics. Milk may do very well for 
some, but others require strong meat. And this craving must 
be supplied. Thus it is very right that clergymen should not 
confine themselves to discourses of one sort alone. They must 
be all things to all men. One of the characters in Mrs, 
Oliphant’s very excellent novel “ Salem Chapel,” expresses her 
Spiritual requirements in these remarkable words :—“ What 
we want is a man as preaches Gospel sermons, real rousing-up 
discourses, and sits down pleasant to his tea, and makes hisself 
friendly.” Now we may find here a perfect description of the 
second species of that class which we are endeavuuring tuconsider. 
“ Real rousing-up discourses” are what some prefer, while 
others, as we have seen, love to rest upon the downy bed of 
blessings. We shall now meet with a pulpit demeanour wholly 
differing from that which we have before witnessed. The theme 
changes altogether.\/ The road to beatitude is not only rugged 
but altogether inacéessible; we must make our way in fear and 
trembling, and we shall very probably miss it then. If many 
are called we must remember that very few are chosen; and 
what reason have we for supposing that we are among those 
few? If we offend in one point we are guilty of all; and who 
is without offence? Such is the general tenor of the remarks 
which are made by this Boanerges. He gloats over all he 
says, and chuckles complacently to himself as he preaches them 
glad tidings of damnation. The more terrible the doom which 
he denounces the more exultant and jubilant does his tone 
become. ‘There is a fierce glow of triumph upon his face as he 
tells us the miserable fate which is coming upon us all, There 
is, however, one loophole for escape generally left, and only 
one. If we can but model our words, thoughts, and deeds on 
those of an anathematizing pastor we are saved. 

Such seem to be the two opposite poles of pet parsondom, 
There may be various gradations, but these are its most impor- 
tant phases. Now it is curious to observe how cleverly on occa- 
sions, in a certain sense extra professional, these two antagonistic 
divines coincide. In the drawing-room, when surrounded by a’ 
select coterie of discriminating admirers, both alike are suavity 
and mildness personified. Boanerges, who was so terrible in 
his pulpit, is gentle and meek. In the words of our quotation, 
“he sits down pleasant to his tea,” or, possibly, potations more 
potent, and “ makes hisself friendly ;” while our other clerical 
friend, always amiable, is more so than ever now. The lion 
and the lamb lie down together! The only danger seems to: 
be that their doctrines, so opposite in public, should ever clash 
in private, and they will do well to avoid theological topics, as,, 
indeed, they generally do, A place which possessed a perfect) 
specimen of both divines would be a kind of Utopia for 
devotional minds of a certain order. Every craving of the, 
religious nature might then be gratified. In the morning one, 
might be stimulated for the day by. the vigorous langnage of. 
the condemnating minister, and in.the evening one would but, 
have to attend the ministrations of his milder brother in order; 
that one’s soul might enjoy a quiet tranquillity for the coming, 
night. We have been told that it is the correct thing to turm 
tothe soothing salad after having partaken of the heating, 
curry ; and, spiritually speaking, such a plan as we propose- 
would, it is to be believed, be equally commendable. Irritants, 
and sedatives would thus be taken in due proportion, and we, 
venture to say that a proprietary chapel established on these: 
principles, where such a variety of ministrations was pron, 
curable, would be a decided success. It has become as much, 
an art to cater for the religious as for the musical or dramatic, 
tastes of the public; and so long as sensation sermons are. 
looked for and watering-places exist—where the female element: 
in the population predominates over the male, and the educa~ 
tional standard is not very high—so long may we expect to 
find “ pet parsons.” 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK.» : 





Bvenss are:progressing in Italy in a way which is satisfactory, 
on the.whole, though of course not entirely so.» Before the, 
15th iuist.—prohably by the time these lines are in the; hands. 
of our readers—the Quadrilateral will be completely eve.cuated. 
by the Austrian troops; and, although some,of the outlying, 
members of,the Italian family will still remain under foreign, 
rule, the exceptions are but slight, and may perhaps, in the 
course of years, cease to be such, by the natural gravitation of, 
the detached portions of a great race-towards the main body. 
The Italians, however, are yet in a rather discontented mood, 
and not. unnaturally so, seeing that, with abundant display of, 
courage and devotion, they were unfortunate during the war, 
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and that this has put them at a disadvantage in the peace 
negotiations just concluded. It is impossible not to perceive 
that, if Italy had inflicted on Austria defeats at all equivalent 
to those which the latter Power sustained at the hands of 
Prussia, the Ministers of Victor Emmanuel would have been 
in a position to insist on the evacuation by the Kaiser of 
every atom of territory possessing even a& semi-Italian popula- 
tion. As it is, the Italian Tyrol, Istria, and Trieste, remain 
with Austria, which is firmly seated on Lake Garda and the 
Adriatic. But all of what may be called historic Italy 1s 
now freed from the stranger, and we believe that the 
Italians will not be long before they discover the immense 
advantages which they have acquired. A most significant 
fact is the tendency shown towards a mutual friendliness on 
the part of the two old enemies. Dividing the Adriatic between 
them, Austria and Italy may enter into the peaceful rivalries 
of commerce, with a fair prospect of doing an enormous business 
with the East, especially now that M. Lesseps’ canal across 
the isthmus of Suez has opened the Mediterranean to direct 
communication with the maritime systems of Asia. Already 
a move is being made in this direction. The Opinion Nationale, 


“ guarantee Europe against Russia, and prepare the triumph 
of civilization”—states that the two Powers have resolved 
that the Commercial Treaty of 1851, arranged by Cavour 
between the Courts of Vienna and Turin, shall be prolonged 
for a year, and applied to all the Italian provinces, in order to 
give time to special commissioners to draw up the bases of a 
more complete treaty, founded on the principles of free trade. 
Austria is beginning to learn that there are better things in 
the world than trying to hold down great nations, and failing 
miserably in the attempt. 





Apmrrat Persano has just published a pamphlet, defending 
himself from the charges that have been brought against him 
in connection with the action off Lissa on the 20th of July. 
He says that he-attacked Lissa because he was ordered to do 
so, though he doubted the success of the enterprise. He com- 
plains of not having had sufficient troops to effect a landing, 
and brings a serious charge against Admiral Albini, in command 
of the wooden squadron of eight frigates, whom he accuses of 
looking on at the action at a distance of more than a mile, 
without offering the least assistance, though it must have been 
obvious to him that Persano was overmatched by the enemy. 
The most damaging thing in the pamphlet, however, is the 
revelation it makes, on the authority of the chief commander 
on that occasion, of the incompetence exhibited by many of 
the officers. The signals were misunderstood, the vessels 
fouled each other, the movements were imperfectly exe- 
cuted, and the Afondatore, in particular, was so badly 
handled, or so clumsily built, that she nearly went down 
at Lissa, and afterwards quite went down at Ancona. The 
Admiral modestly declines to claim a victory; but, while 
stating with great candour all the faults of the Italian fleet, he 
points with justifiable pride to the courage and perseverance 
exhibited by his countrymen. The Italians had but ten iron- 
clads against the whole of the enemy’s squadron, consisting of 
twenty-seven vessels, of which twenty-five were actually 


engaged. Yet the Austrians lost a considerable number of | 


ships, and were eventually pursued on their retreat by Per- 
sano’s shattered squadron. Though exhibiting a lamentable 
want of science, the Italian sailors showed that they were not 


in all respects unworthy of the ancient maritime glories of the 
Venetians and the Genoese. 





Tue Times prints a letter from Palermo, dated September 
24th, giving, with much feminine expletive and emotion—for 
the production is surely from a young lady’s pen—an account 
of the conduct of the rebels during their occupation of the 
town. It appears to have been bad enough; but where 
brigands, inspired by religious fanaticism, are among the chief 
agents, any amount of atrocity is to be expected as a matter 
of course. The worst of the affair is that the populace sided 
with the banditti, not from sympathy with their views, but 
from sheer cowardice, for they afterwards frantically welcomed 
the Royal troops. It will take a long while to mould these 
semi-Asiatic Southern Italians to the dignity of freemen. 


But vod on has been undertaken, and must be bravely 





THERE appears to be no sufficient reason to doubt that the 
terms of the September Treaty will be honestly carried out by 











France, and that by the middle of December the troops of the 
Emperor Napoleon will have completely evacuated Rome. It 
is not equally clear what the Pope means to do. He was 
specially prayed for in the Roman Catholic chapels on Sunday ; 
which looks like an appeal to Heaven to support an obstinate 
determination not to comply with the pressure of the political 
situation. 





Great jealousy is being created in Russia by the recent 
action of Austria in Galicia. Galicia is that part of the 
ancient kingdom of Poland which belongs to the Kaisers, and 
it appears that there is a numerous Russian population in the 
province. Austria has lately shown a disposition to encourage 
the Polish nationality in that portion of her dominions, and, 
according to the Correspondance Russe (a semi-official Russian 
organ), has adopted “ numerous measures against the orthodox 
[i.e the Greek] clergy.” The Government of the Hapsburgs 
is of course highly to be praised for treating the unfortunate 
Poles with greater kindness than they have been accustomed 
to for many years: but, if this is to be accompanied by the 


: “es | oppression of those who conscientiously follow the Eastern 
of Paris—which anticipates that Italy and Austria, “ marching | 


side by side in the path of wisdom and progress,” will | 


Church, the merit becomes much reduced. Austria is now 
almost the only sincerely Roman Catholic Power remaining ; and, 
unfortunately, it would appear that a sincere Roman Catholic 
can hardly ever be liberal with the right hand without at the 
same time doing a little tyranny with the left. 





Pretty Princess Dagmar has had a reception of Oriental 
magnificence at St. Petersburg. As a matter of convenience, 
she has become one of the Greek Church; and as a matter of 
convenience, it is said, the Crown Prince takes her as his 
bride. Russia hopes in this way to become possessed, im 
time, of Denmark, and thus to obtain an outlet from the 
Baltic. Such, at least, is the story, and, though it may bea 
mere figment, it is certainly a fact that the Princess Dagmar is 
very much sought after by the Russian Imperial family. The 
eldest son, her first betrothed, being removed by death, she is 
tacked on to the second. 





A very sad statement is made with reference to the Empress 
Charlotte of Mexico. Worn out with the bodily fatigue of 
her journey from that unfortunate land, and her subsequent 
journeyings on the European Continent—agitated by the 
precarious state of affairs in the newly-made Empire, and 
alarmed for the personal safety of her husband, to whom she 
is greatly attached—it is said that her mind has given way. 
She was recently at Rome, but on Wednesday arrived at 
Trieste. The House of Austria is certainly just now under a 
heavy cloud. Recent accounts from Mexico, however, state 
that the Emperor is recovering lost ground, and getting a 


firmer hold on the country; but it is very difficult to ascertain 
exactly how matters stand. 





Ir is stated that the insurrection in Crete is at an end; 
but this is very doubtful, as, according to one of Mr. Reuter’s 
| telegrams, it would appear that the telegraph administration 

at Athens has “ received a notification from Constantinople to 
| the effect that telegrams from Greece relating to Candia would 
| no longer be allowed to pass over the Turkish lines, nor 
would cipher telegrams be taken at Constantinople for trans- 


mission to Greece.” This does not look like confidente. The 
address of the Cretan Assembly to the Sultan, voted last May, 
has been published in the English papers. It sets forth many 


serious grievances, but, so far from being disloyal, is respectful 
even to humbleness. 





From Cadiz we learn that the captain and crew of the 
British steamer Tornado are still confined as prisoners of war, 
The Spaniards suspect, or say they suspect, that the vessel ig 
Chilian property ; but it is alleged that the Madrid Govern- 
ment have determined not to give the Tornado up, whatever 
may be the result of the examination now pending, unless they 
are forced to do do so by our Government. Accordingly, the 
writer of a letter from Cadiz, printed by the now Conservative 
Globe, urges “our Conservative Government” to “ avenge the 
insult and wrong inflicted on our flag and countrymen.” We 
are told that this is the very time to wipe off old scores; that 
we have been bullied and injured for twenty years, and that 
now “our Foreign Office and Admiralty” ought to shew 
“prompt and energetic action.” This is going a little too 
fast. Let us first hear something more about the case, and 
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lét us be particularly careful about getting into scrapes 
through the “promptitude and energy” of a Conservative 
Government. 





Tue Jamaica Committee, established for the purpose of pro- 
secuting Mr. Eyre, have issued a circular, in which they ask 
for subscriptions to the amount of £10,000 to carry out that 
object. They state—“ The conduct of the ex-Governor so far 
from being repented of or repudiated, is held up as a model for 
imitation.” The eircular sets out at length the reasons for an 
active step, induced, as the committee declare, by the reception 
accorded Mr. Eyre at Southampton. It might be argued that 
this reception was the result of an expression of feeling repre- 
sented so vigorously before that event by the instigators of 
the prosecution. We have written strongly on the point of the 
Jamaica business, but we are not positive that a proceeding of 
this nature will not make a seeming martyr of a gentleman 
whose notoriety is already of a very unenviable character. 





Tue present state of the law of master and servant is 
one of the grievances which the working classes can, with 
justice, trace to the legislation of a Parliament elected mainly 
by the employers of labour. It is felt severely by them; nor 
do we think that this is at all unnatural. A Committee of 
the House of Commons were engaged in investigating the 
subject during a considerable portion of last session, but their 
recommendations were marked by great timidity, and failed 
altogether to meet the complaints—in our opinion the just 
complaints—of the operatives. Although they suggested some 
alterations which would probably be improvements in the 
procedure before a magistrate when a workman is summoned 
for quitting his employment without giving proper notice, 
they did not go to the root of the evil, which consists in 
punishing a breach of contract asa criminal offence. There is, 
of course, on principle, no ground for treating a breach of the 
kind in question at all differently from a failure to deliver 
goods or to build a house. All are equally civil wrongs, for 
which the appropriate remedy is by civil process, resulting in 
the award of damages. Partly, however, no doubt, from 
old notions which have been handed down from feudal times 
in regard to the relations between employer and employed, and 
partly, perhaps, from the necessity of providing a simple and 
speedy remedy in cases of this kind, a master is empowered 
to summon a defaulting workman before a magistrate, who 
ean then and there send the defendant to prison for his breach 
of contract, as for a criminal offence. Now, we see no objec- 
tion to magistrates deciding disputes between master and 
servant—employer and employed. It is essential that these 
should be decided as soon as possible, and even the county 
court is not at all times accessible. But it is contrary to 
sound principle that the workman’s breach of contract should, 
like no other breach of contract, be dealt with as offence. He 
ought to be ordered to pay damages like any one else who 
has done a private wrong. At the same time, we quite 
admit that, considering the difficulty of levying damages 
upon men who have little or no property, and are constantly 
moving about, it would be desirable to retain the power 
of imprisonment in default of payment. But, then, it 
should be distinctly understood that the imprisonment 
is a punishment for disobeying the order of a court, 
and not for breaking a bargain with his master; nor should a 
man be liable to further proceedings when he has once paid 
damages and undergone confinement. In that form, and under 
these limitations, we do not think that the more reasonable 
amongst the working classes would object to the exercise of a 
summary jurisdiction by the magistrates in cases of this kind, 
But they do object, and again we think very justly, to 
another part of the present system. The proceeding against 
a workman being at present of a criminal character, he is put 
in the dock, and is treated as a prisoner. His evidence is not 
taken on oath, while that of the master is; and he is, of course, 
thus placed at an enormous disadvantage as compared with 
a defendant in an action or a county court suit. This is 
really so flagrant an injustice that one would think there could 
not be two opinions as to the course which should be taken. 
The Committee, however, gravely observe that to allow a 
person summoned before a magistrate to be examined on oath 
would involve a serious innovation on the established ‘practice 
in similar cases—and, oddly enough, they appear to think 


this a sufficient and satisfactory answer to the complaints of | 


the operatives. It is obvious that the second injustice springs 
from the first. Once get rid of the notion that the proceeding 
is one of a criminal character, and there would be neither 


innovation nor anomaly in allowing both sides to be heard, as 
in any other civil dispute. 





Smitzs and tears struggle for ascendancy in the City of 
London. The Lord Mayor, exercising the chief duty of his 
office, dined the King of the Belgians, and the King, by his 
Minister, amidst the cheers of the assembled Common 
Councillors, conferred a Belgian order upon his lordship. So 
far everybody is happy, but, unfortunately, our Government, 
desirous of preventing too generous a dissemination of foreign 
titles among her Majesty’s subjects, has prohibited the display 
of such honours except where bestowed for distinguished services 
by British subjects, whilst in the actual employment of the 
foreign prince. The services of the Lord Mayor, however 
distinguished, not having been rendered abroad, he may pocket 
his dignity, but must not exhibit it. We can scarcely join im 
the outcry raised against a rule adopted by the Government, 
when we recollect the appearance frequently presented by our 
foreign ennobled Englishmen. We need go no further back than 
that of the gentleman who sported a Portuguese Barony 
(purchased), and whose life presented no record of services 
more distinguished than the commencing a career as an 
attorney, and the keeping of big dogs in the days of retirement 
to worry poachers, exploits good in their way, but without 
any very decided tendency towards ameliorating the condition 
of the human race. In the face of these objections we cam 
scarcely see how the ambition of the Lord Mayor is to be 
gratified, unless, indeed, the whole corporation, accompanied 
by the city marshal and men in armour, were to attach thems 
selves to the Belgian Court. That this course would not be 
without its disadvantages we are prepared to admit, although 
we are consoled by the reflection that the Belgians would gain 
less by the presence of the municipality than we should by 
their absence; and if they are only enabled to render dis- 
tinguished, or indeed any, services, we shall have learnt as a 
fact, of which we have hitherto been somewhat ignorant, that 
even mayors and aldermen are not without their uses. 





Ir is greatly to be regretted that the revelations of Dr. 
Lankester as to the fearful prevalence of infanticide, should 
have hitherto produced results of no more practical a character 
than the conception registration scheme, seriously advocated 
by the Recorder of Birmingham about two years since; the 
recommendation of the Rev. Mr. Solly, at the Manchester 
Social Science Congress the other day, that the act of seduction 
should be held to constitute a ceremony of marriage; or the 
equally practical suggestion broached at the same meeting by 
Dr. Mary Walker, of New York, that the loss of female virtue 
should involve no social consequences. If, however, Dr. Lan- 
kester has made no progress towards the suppression of 
infanticide, the late discussion on the subject was not quite 
without its lesson. The appearance of Dr. Walker in bloomer 
costume, with black unmentionables fitting tight at the ankle, 
displaying a medal for American war service, and discussing 
the details of such a subject as this before an assemblage 
largely composed of ladies, must satisfy the sceptical that 
female medical education is not without its results. If it does 
no more, it will remove from the fairer sex any oppressive 
notions of false delicacy under which they may suffer, with 
perhaps a little of the true article. 





Tne investigations of Mr. Howell, the accountant of the 
“ Defence Committee,” into the affairs of Overend, Gurney, & 
Co., Limited, have resulted in an action by Mr. Dundas, one of 
the contributories, against the directors of the Company. 
Mr. Dundas impeaches the accuracy of the prospectus, 
and will endeavour to render the directors individually 
responsible for the misrepresentations made to the share 
holders. The point is not devoid of legal difficulties, although 
previous instances in which directors have been held similarly 
liable, lead us to the conclusion that the defendants 
will have to fall back upon the merits of the cas¢ 
without much protecting shelter from the technicalities 
of the law. It is, however, difficult to see what substantial 
advantage the contributories will reap from these proceedings. 
They may, perhaps, affect their liability to such of the creditors 
of the old company as they have not adopted, and they may 
recover damages from the directors; but this class of unrecog- 
| nised creditors must be a very small one, and the private 
| fortunes of the gentlemen now being sued can go but a very 





| little way to meet losses and liabilities so extensive as those 
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of the Company. Does it not occur to those gentlemen who 
are about to expend time and money with but little prospect of 
any other result than further loss and vexation, that there could 
be found in the City some two or three able men of good 
position to whom the whole affairs of the Company might be 
referred for a fair and speedy, if not an amicable, adjustment ? 





Tuose connected with the recent successful laying of the 
Atlantic Telegraph are now reaping the reward of their 
labours. The newest and not the least substantial of con- 
gratulatory assemblies presents itself in the extraordinary 
general meeting of the Great Ship Company (Limited), held 
on Tuesday last at the London Tavern. The vicissitudes of 
the great ship have been in character with her size, but the 
wheel of fortune has turned, and her shareholders have at 
length had the happy duty to perform of dividing her well- 
merited earnings. These consist of 2,500 shares in the Anglo- 
American Telegraph Company (Limited), held by the Company, 


and worth at the present market price £41,250, and £50,000 | punishment is at best a horrible piece of business, but when, as 


in the ordinary stock of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, to 
which the company is entitled under the charter of the Great 
Eastern, dated the 25th of May last. Sir Daniel Gooch, Bart., 
as chairman, congratulated the shareholders and proposed the 
distribution of the shares and the retention of the cash as an 
equipment fund in case of emergency. This course was 
adopted unanimously. The Great Eastern, to use the words of 
the chairman, “ was the only vessel ever floated that could have 
performed the task assigned to her throughout such unfavour- 
able conditions as those encountered in the Atlanticlast summer,” 
and we trust that she is destined to prove her great capabi- 
lities on numerous feture occasions, and especially in the not 
unimportant particular of putting money in the pockets of her 


proprietary. 





WHOEVER complains of a Parliamentary session wasted over 
an abortive Reform scheme, the Thames has certainly no reason 
to grumble. The last Act for the purification of the river, 
which has just been printed, provides for the diversion from 
it of the sewage of Oxford, Reading, Kingston, Richmond, 
Twickenham, Isleworth, and Brentford, and for the utilization 
of the sewage by applying it to fertilizing the lands in the 
neighbourhood of those towns. The works are to be carried 
out under the supervision of the engineer of the Thames 
Conservancy. 





A MARBLE statue to Mr. Gladstone, representing him as 


ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his robes of office, is to be | 
placed in one of the niches of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. | 


During the eighteen months which must elapse before the 
statue is completed, it is not improbable that we may see 
changes rendering the costume of the statue more appropriate 
than it wu.ld be just at present. 





Mr. Joun Bnricut, in declining to attend a Reform meeting 
at Aberdeen, states that he feels the engagements which he 
has already made to be a burden which he is not wise in taking 
upon himself, and that, if he were to attend half the meetings 
to which he is invited, he would utterly break down before the 
meeting of Parliament. We can scarcely say that we regret 
Mr. Bright’s resolution, though we may the cause he gives for 
it. His extra-Parliamentary speeches, on the whole, have not 
done much for Reform, whilst any injury to his health, depri- 


ving us of his services in the House of Commons, would be | 


regarded, even by his political enemies, as a national mis- 
fortune. 





WE are unwilling to trespass too much upon the police; but | 
| 


when we see Hyde Park becoming little better than a nightly 
parade-ground for vice and immorality, we must commend it 
to their attention. A single tradesman, by his own unassisted 
efforts, managed to clear Regent-street. Can the whole force 
of Scotland-yard do nothing towards rendering Hyde Park 
passable by respectable people after dark ? 





THE Irish Judgeship, vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
Justice Hayes, has been conferred on Mr. George, M.P. It 
has been sometimes said that the active profession of an 
advocate 1s a bad preparation for the exercise of judicial func- 
tions ; but we are informed that in the case of Mr: George this 
drawback cannot manifest itself, and that the Irish Bench will 


now have a judge pure and simple, whose career is a sufficient | 


warrant for the absence of any casuistical or forensic bias, such 
as might be the result of any extensive practical acquaintance 
with barristerial work. 





Sometuine that reminds us of the time when the Bible and 
the sword went together may be seen in Hyde Park on 
Sunday. One or two of the Guards have taken to preaching. 
The poor men make wretched havoc with the aspirates, and 
much cannot be said for the doctrine. They are usually 
engaged by that sort of mechanic materialist, afflicted with a 
little learning, who dresses in black, and this personage attacks 
the soldier with controversial weapons from the Tom Paine 
armoury. 





Jerrrey, the man who was convicted at the last sessions of 
the Central Criminal Court of the murder of his son, was 
hanged on Tuesday in front of Newgate gaol. He acknow- 
ledged the justice of his sentence, said he was prepared to die, 





and that he forgave all his enemies, especially his wife. Capital 


in this case it is said to have done, it succeeds in awakening a 
_ strong penitence in the heart of so callous a monster, it cannot 
"be said to be an unmitigated evil. Few murders have indicated 

a more cold and deliberate brutality than the one for which 
| Jeffrey suffered; and it may be doubted whether, if he had 
| been left to die a natural death, he would have left the world 
so creditably as he did. 





Tue hairdressers are up in arms for their Sunday, which 
they wish to have for themselves, and for that purpose they 
| have formed themselves into a “ Hairdressers’ Sunday Closing 
Association,” which though only three weeks old, numbers a 
hundred members. They met on ‘l'uesday, and resolved that 
their Sunday labour is unneeessary, one of the supporters of 
the resolution observing, that the reason the hairdressing trade 
produced so few men who had risen to eminence was that, 
from the number of hours they worked, they had no time for 
self-improvement. It must be particularly galling to a man to 
| feel that the demand on his attention to the outsides of other 
| people’s heads, leaves him no time to cultivate the interior of 

his own; and this, perhaps, is the reason why we do not recog- 
| nise amongst our eminent men any who have risen from the 

wig-block, though there may be other reasons. But if any 

man has a claim to his Sunday it is the hairdresser, if only 
| for the reason that his services can in no respect be regarded 
| as essential to the community on that day. If provisions 
| must be bought on the day on which they are consumed, hair 
at least can keep. 








White Leeds, under Mr. Bright’s patronage, and with his 
| help, has been crying out for manhood suffrage, Sheffield has 
given us a sample of the sort of men into whose hands, if 
Leeds had its wish, the franchise would partly come. On 
Monday morning, the house of a saw-grinder named Fearney- 
| hough, in New Hereford-court, was blown up by an infernal 

machine which had been introduced into the cellar. The act 
| was clearly a “ trade outrage.” Till a year ago Fearneyhongh 
_had been a member of the Saw-grinders’ Union. He left it, 
| but it seems there was a prospect of his re-entering the sodality, 
| which might have been realized had not the Union demanded 
| £13 as the price of his restoration to the fold. Fearneyhough 
_ thought the money was better in his own hands than in those 
| of the united saw-grinders, so he stood out; and on Monday 





| narrowly escaped paying the penalty of his noncomformity with 

his life and the lives of his family. Luckily the house was not 
strongly put together, and the walls gave way, and allowed 
the explosion to expend itself. Had the walls held together, 
the sleepers upstairs would not have been left to tell the tale of 
their escape. We have only to add that if the actors of this 
outrage escape, there will be a strong inclination to believe 
that they have more sympathizers than they deserve. 





Lorp MELBouRNE was held to be a Liberal statesman, and a 
sympathizer with all that was Liberal in the events of his day. 
But amongst his confidential friends he appears to have had “a 
chiel ” who was “taking notes” of him, which have now come 
to light. The “chiel” was the late Archbishop of Dublin, 
from whose private note-book his daughter, in her “ Life of 
Archbishop Whately,” has published a character of the states- 
man, which shows that he was not by half so liberal as he was 
painted. The Archbishop says that he was the highest Con- 





servative he ever knew, and laughs at the idea of his being a 
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friend to Parliamentary reform, tithe reform, &c. Lord Mel- 
bourne would say to him, “ I say, Archbishop, all this reforming 
gives a deuced deal of trouble,eh? I wish they’d let it all 
alone.” And, again, touching the abolition of slavery, he is 
reported by his right rev. friend to have spoken thus :—“ I 
say, Archbishop, what do you think I’d have done about this 
slavery business, if I’d had my own way? I’d have done 
nothing at all! I'd have left it all alone. It’s all a pack of 
nonsense. Always have been slaves in all the most civilized 
countries ; the Greeks and Romans had slaves. However, they 
would have their fancy, and so we’ve abolished slavery; but 
it’s great folly, &c.” He hated change, but saw when it was 
necessary, and gave in to it. This estimate of the statesman’s 
character is not improbable. Lord Melbourne was essentially 
a Whig. 





AN amusing illustration of the sort of blunders which French- 
men make in writing or speaking English, is afforded by the 
International, a journal which, being published in London as 
well as in Paris, ought to be exempt from such peculiarities. 
Among the spectacles de Londres, it announces this week “* My 
Husband Ghost” at the Haymarket, “ Nursery Chickweed ” 
at the Lyceum, “ A Sheep in Wolsf’s Clothing ” at the Adelphi, 
and “ weeharts and Wives” at Sadler’s Wells. After this, the 
“divine Williams ” ought no longer to surprise us. 





x= 





OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
OxrForD. 


OxrorpD, which has lain like the valley of dry bones during 
the dead time of the long vacation, is beginning to be stimu- 
lated into a sort of gentle life. The sound of movement is 
already heard, and by the end of the week we shall have the 
vision of the “exceeding great army” flocking up by the last 
possible trains which can land undergraduates in Oxford within 
the time appointed for making their appearance in college. 
A wonderful sight is the platform of the Great Western Rail- 
way station on the arrival of the 10.10 train on the night 
of meeting. All the carriages seem crammed with University 
men, and most of the compartments are full of a blue and 
aromatic haze, not altogether unlike tobacco-smoke. There is 
a constant shouting as acquaintances and friends are cordially 
hailed by the affectionate name of “ old fellow”; but the centre 
of the bustle and confusion is to be found at the two luggage 
compartments which hold the baggage from London and from 
“the West ”—a confusion worse than ordinary railway confu- 
sion from the perplexing similarity of the passengers’ luggage. 
There is the typical portmanteau, and the familiar pack- 
ing-case full of books, containing, let us say, some sixty or 
seventy, many of which have simply performed the journey 
into the country and back again, and have never been opened. 
For in packing a case of books at the end of the summer term, 
when the long vacation looks so very long in prospect, one per- 
suades oneself that there is hardly any limit to the amount 
of work which may be accomplished ; and so volume after volume 
of Grote, or Arnold, or Lingard, is stowed away in the belief that 
all will be wanted; but somehow or other October is apt to find 
us in a very early volume of those books which we were going 
to master completely. During this digression the luggage has 
been claimed, the omnibi have been piled like some Egyptian 
pyramid, and driven off to go the round of the colleges and 
deposit their freight and passengers. 

There will not be many new sights to greet the eye, for the 
promised rebuilding of the front of Balliol is not yet commenced, 
and the College improvements generally seem to have been 
confined to slating and plastering. Yet there is one change 
which all will feel as a personal insult. Every one numbers 
among his more immediate friends those immemorial old gentle- 
men in stone who stand round the Sheldon Theatre. Socratic 
in their general features (since wind and weather has produced 
on each of them the flat nose which was characteristic of that 
philosopher), they are also especially interesting from the 
mystery which hangs over their origin. To moralists they 
have generally appeared to be the effigies of certain men who 
went into the schools expecting to get a first class, and who, 
being plucked, naturally were Gorgonized into stone: while the 
less critical, waiving the difficulty of their being thirteen in 
number, have regarded them as representatives of the Cassars 
—and “the Casars” they are almost universally called. 
Three of these old friends of ours have been pronounced unsafe, 
and a plain stone pillar occupies their place in the railing round 
the Theatre. Shakespeare has familiarized us with the degrada- 
tions which are heaped upon “ Imperial Caesar dead and turned 





to clay ”"—but it was a shock to see, on passing through Oxford 
in the month of August, one of these “ Caesars” being taken 
home in a wheelbarrow, as if he had fallen under the influence 
of evil spirits, and had disgraced himself by intoxication. 

We have great cause for thankfulness that there has been 
no visitation of cholera in Oxford this year. An outbreak 
was confidently expected at the beginning of the summer, and 
unusual efforts made to meet it. Drs. Rolleston and Child, of 
this University, have been indefatigable in organizing a house- 
to-house visitation, and in directing the proper use of dis- 
infectants. During St. Giles’s fair, when there is a concourse 
of people from all parts, the very streets were watered with 
carbolic acid or sulphate of iron, or some other approved com- 
pound ; and these unremitting endeavours seem to have been 
completely rewarded, for the University meets once more in a 
healthy city, and under brighter skies than we have seen for 
some months. So much the better. A fine October and November 
in Oxford are very pleasant. 

To pass to matters more distinctly connected with the 
University. In a Convocation held on Monday, the late Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. Lightfoot, Rector of Exeter College, resigned 
his office in favour of Dr. Leighton, Warden of All Souls. The 
actual installation consists in the newly-appointed officer taking 
a variety of oaths, and receiving into his custody sundry folio 
volumes and a large assortment of keys, which have a look of 
marine stores about them. 

Dr. Leighton accepted office in a short but intelligent and 
intelligible Latin speech, in which he said he felt his responsi- 
bilities, but he hoped he should be good and he should try to 
be. But the principal interest of Monday's Convocation was 
to hear Dr. Lightfoot’s farewell Latin oration, to enjoy which 
there were nearly sixty ladies present—men being decidedly in 
a minority. He briefly sketched the course of the past 
Academical year and the remarkable events during his period 
of office. The financial position of the University was laid 
before the house, its expenses, and income, managements of 
its property, and its future prospects. The political contest 
which was so exciting in Oxford; the questions which had 
been voted upon or discussed within her walls; the decisions 
pending in Parliament respecting University interests; the 
internal changes made in the conduct of the various examina- 
tions; the appointment of one or two new professors; were 
commented upon in suitable language. Then came the melan- 
choly duty of referring to those whom the University has 
recently lost by death. The late Professor of Experimental 
Philosophy and the worthy and accomplished Principal of 
New Inn Hall were feelingly alluded to. The loss of John 
Keble drew Dr. Lightfoot into some interesting remarks upon 
his brilliant Academical career and the reputation of his 
Preelectiones delivered as Professor of Poetry, while he paid a 
distinguished tribute to him as the author of “ The Christian 
Year,” and as a faithful and earnest son of the Church. 

It was not without deep emotion that Dr. Lightfoot spoke 
of our most recent loss in the death of Mr. Riddell of Balliol. 
The few sentences of affectionate regret which he uttered in 
memory of one of our most refined scholars, and one of the 
most blameless and single-hearted men of our society, did but 
echo the sentiments of every one who knew his value to his 
own college and to his University, and of the many who were 
privileged to call him a friend. In our little Oxford world, 
where there is so much community of interest, and so many 
close connections by college ties, the discussion of men’s 
characters is peculiarly unreserved. It is sometimes startling 
to a stranger who finds himself among us, but here it is an old 
and familiar habit. People tell us that there is something of 
a narrowing tendency in the routine of Oxford life, and that 
petty jealousies are very common among us. It is not unlikely, 
for there are disadvantages inseparable from every way of 
living, but be that as it may, it is cheering to see an ever 
ready appreciation of conscientiousness and goodness in its 
widest sense. And the existence of that feeling never seems 
more evident than when we lose some good man from among 
us, and we learn the affectionate esteem in which he has been 
held by men of every party. Athens has been accused of 
ingratitude to her best statesmen; we would wish it to be the 
last thing said of our Athenee Ozxoniensis. 

The resignation of the Head Master of Winchester, 
Dr. Moberley, has been spoken of as possible for some time. 
The vacancy of a Winchester Fellowship has decided his retire- 
ment. The post which he has occupied with so much benefit 
to the school and, 80 much satisfaction to his pupils, has been 
filled up without delay by the promotion of Mr. George 
Ridding, Fellow of Exeter College. The immediate appoint- 
ment of so young a head master is a strong proof of 
confidence which the authorities of the school repose in him, 
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The second mastership is advertised as vacant, and speculations 
are already formed in Oxford as to the probable result of the 
election. ‘The close connection of Winchester with New 
College, and the remarkable academical successes which that 
college has recently achieved, gives Oxford men a peculiar 
interest in the school from which that society is mainly sup- 
plied. New College begins this term with an examination for 
scholarships which are advertised of the value of £100. 
Lincoln College and Worcester are also engaged in similar 
examinations. It was but a few years ago that the average 
value of scholarships was £30 or £40; and now we see this 
sum doubled and almost trebled, while every effort is being 
made at the same time to reduce college expenses. Sometimes 
our seniors, instead of being laudatores temporis acti, express 
a wish that their undergraduate days could begin over again 
with all these new advantages, to which they were strangers. 
But it is, of course, more common for the University man of 
a past generation to look back to his academical career, and to 
have at least as tender a memory for all the abuses and 
extravagances of his day, as he has for what was strict and 
correct. He feels like the old Scotch gentlewoman who 
regretted the gradual disappearance of oaths and strong 
language from drawing-room life. ‘One never hears them 
swear noo,” she said. “Nae doubt it was vara sinfu’, but for 
a’ that, it was an ornament to conversation.” So we heardan 
old saddler complain the other day; for he said there was 
nothing sensible to amuse gentlemen in Oxford now—nothing 
to take them out riding, for since the coaching days were over, 
all the inns were closed where they used to go and dine. So 
there are different views taken of what we call our University 
improvements. 








FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


Music in London during the past month has been mainly sus- 
tained by Mr. Mellon’s attractive concerts ; the success of which 
has this year so far exceeded even that of past seasons that it is 
probable the series will be extended nearly up to Christmas, when 
it is understood that the Royal Italian Opera House, still under 
Mr. Mellon’s management, will be devoted to pantomime, preceded 
by a short musical piece. At Her Majesty’s Theatre it is said 
there will be a series of Italian operas in lieu of the promenade 
concerts which have been usual there at this period, It is a conso- 
lation that there is no rumour afloat of any recurrence of those 
dreary attempts at English opera by which we have been afilicted 
for several winters past. 

Those excellent Saturday afternoon concerts by which the 
Orystal Palace has obtained a special reputation for some years 
past, were resumed for the winter season, on Saturday last, with an 
admirable selection, among the chief features of which were Men- 
delssohn’s overture to“ Ruy Blas” and Beethoven’s symphony in 
B flat ; both admirably played by the band, under the able guidance 
of the permanent conductor, Mr. Manns, by whose sound judg- 
ment and active energy these concerts have been raised to their 
present high and special position. For refined finish and contrast 
of light and shade in orchestral playing but few London concerts, 
if we except those of the Musical Society, can compare with the 
performances at the Crystal Palace. A point of special interest in 
the concert of Saturday last was the first appearance there of 
Herr Hartvigson, a Danish pianist, who played at one of the 
concerts of the elder Philharmonic Society two or three seasons 
since ; and of whom we then spoke in terms of high praise, which 
we are glad of the present opportunity to reiterate. Herr Hart- 
vigson 1s @ pianist of a very high order. His mechanism is of 
the best class—vigorous yet pliant, combining great power with 
an elastic delicacy of touch, and a clearly defined rhythmical 
phrasing, which is too often wanting in players of large pre- 
tensions. The piece which he played too—Liszt’s arrange- 
ment of Schubert’s solo fantasia in C, with orchestral accom- 
paniments—was especially interesting for its intrinsic beauty 
as well as for the novelty of its performance in that shape. 
Such adaptation of a work by a great composer to a purpose 
different from the author’s original intention is objectionable in 
principle—one of the worst instances, perhaps, of this kind of 
interference being Berlioz’s orchestral arrangement of Weber's 

Invitation to the Dance.” In this, however, the incongruity 
consists in the entire transference to orchestral instruments of a 
piece of music consisting of brilliant passages only suited to the 
— of the pianoforte ; and, clever as is the orchestration of 

tlioz, the effect of the performance in this altered shape is never 
satisfactory to those who know the piece in its original form. With 
Schubert’s fantasia, however, the case is widely different ; his piano- 
forte music, like that of Beethoven, frequently assumes an 
orchestral tone, as if his mind had been occupied rather with the 
contrasted effects of a band of stringed and wind instruments, than 
with the more limited speciality of the pianoforte itself. Hence 
many of the passages in Schubert’s fantasia lend themselves 
readily to orchestral performance, and the task of adaptation has 
been achieved by Liszt in so masterly a manner, that instead of a 


distortion of the original, he has even enhanced its beauties by the 
consummate skill with which he has surrounded it by an orchestral 
framework, thus adding a work of rare beauty to the stock of 

ianoforte concertos. Few pieces of Schubert’s exhibit more of 
his peculiar genius than this fantasia, Although in elevation and 
sublimity Schubert cannot compare with Beethoven, in poetical 
fancy and abstract idealism there is frequently much analo 
between these masters. The great mechanical difficulties of the 
iece referred to were surmounted with the mastery of calm power 
y Herr Hartvigson, whose playing made so decided an impression 
that he should be more frequently heard in public. 
The programme of the Norwich Festival (which will commence 
on October 29) offers a strong contrast to the slumberous music 
meeting which passed off at Worcester last month. Those old- 
world festivals of the three choirs, held alternately at Gloucester, 
Hereford, and Worcester, have long since ceased to possess any 
special feature ; or indeed interest of any kind, unless it may be 
for provincial residents, who are ignorant of what is stirring in the 
musical world beyond those narrow localities. The Birmingham 
and Norwich Festivals, on the contrary, are always honourably 
distinguished by some novelty which gives a particular value to the 
occasion. At the forthcoming Norwich meeting, Handel's “ Passion- 
music” is to be given; and the same composers “ Israel in 
Egypt,” with additional wind-instrument accompaniments by Mr. 
Macfarren ; besides a new cantata, composed expressly for the 
occasion by Mr. Benedict. 

The Monday Popular Concerts are to be resumed on November 5, 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Tue new Holborn Theatre was opened last Saturday night, with a 
farce by Mr. T. J. Williams, called “ Larkins’ Love Letters,” an 
address by the proprietor and manager, Mr. Sefton Parry, and a 
racing drama in four acts by Mr. Boucicault, entitled “ Flying 
Seud, or a Four-legged Fortune.” The farce and the address may 
be passed over as trifles, and we may devote our space to a notice 
of the drama. “ Flying Scud” is a very disjointed play in nearly 
twenty scenes, and has little to recommend it beyond its comic 
characters. As a piece of construction it is by far the worst thing 
Mr. Boucicault has put upon the London stage, and it can only be 
classed with “ Life in London” and similar dramas, in which more 
care is taken to represent a number of realistic scenes than to 
work out a coherent story. Except in very old-fashioned comedies 
or in the legitimate drama, we have never seen a play with such a 
numberof “carpenter's scenes,” and these,with one or twoexceptions, 
are neither humorous nor interesting. Nearly all the characters 
are swindlers, and those who are honest are either fools or bores. 
The women are particularly tiresome, and the real hero may not be 
unfairly described as the horse, “ Flying Scud,” who gives the title 
to the drama, and appears twice upon the stage. The excitement 
about this horse culminates with the Derby race at the close of the 
second act, and the remaining two acts, in which there are two 
duels, look more French than “ horsey,” and are in the nature of an 
anti-climax. 

The chief merit of this drama lies in the characteristic dialogue 

ut into the mouths of two jockeys and a sporting Jew. The two 
jockeys—an old man and a fat youth—and the Jew are drawn 
with a strong sense of humour and knowledge of character. They 
talk slang ; but the slang is natural and amusing, and their actions, 
to a certain extent, are as natural as their words. Mr. G. Belmore 
and Miss C. Saunders are admirable as the two jockeys, old and 
young, and Mr. Vollaire is equally good as the Sporting Jew. 
The hero, the heroine, and the sentimental people generally, excite 
little interest, and the three characters named have only to divide 
their honours with the villain of the play, one Captain Goodge, 
who is represented with well disciplined force by Mr. G. Neville. 
All the accessories of the piece have been well arranged, and these 
include an attempt to represent the excitement on Epsom Downs 
during the race for the Derby which is very creditable to the stage- 
manager. A view of Calais Sands by night is the most artistio 
scene in the drama. Mr. Parry has engaged an excellent working 
company of men, but his women will bear much improvement, 
One of these ladies, Miss Bessie Foote, was entirely overdressed. 
Having to play the grand-daughter of a jockey, she made herself 
look more aristocratic than Lady Woodbie,—the one lady of the 

iece. 

The St. James’s Theatre was also opened on Saturday ni i 
the revived comedy of “ The Belle’s Teestonenn” eee 
by Mr. John Oxenford, called “ Professor of What?” The farce is an 
Bap se the German. 

r. and Mrs. Charles Mathews have appeared this week i 
Ln sa : pe nar ” and Sheridan's - Critic” Me 
athews’s Sir Fretful and Puff are two im i ing 
with the richest comedy. sper | ort Gell 


Mr. F. C. Burnand has produced a new burlesque at the 
theatre, founded on Weber's romantic opera of “Der F eater 
The writing is exceedingly clever and the burlesque stage business 
very ingenious. Mr. F. Musgrave has also very materially assisted 
the author by a travestie of the music, but the subject is rather 
heavy for comic treatment, and some of the scenes are dull. The 
piece is admirably put upon the stage, and the actin by Messrs. 
James, Thorne, Fenton, and Robson (who has joined the Strand 





Company) was humorously extravagant, and the ladies, Miss Ad 
Swanborough, Miss Raynham, and Miss E. Johnstone, were vey 
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spirited. Mr. Robson was well received, and it will be bis own 
fault if he fails to establish himself as a popular comedian. Some- 
thing more, however, will be expected of him than a feeble copy 
of his late father’s worst mannerisms. An attempt was made in 
the course of the burlesque to mimic the French dancers at the 
Princess’s, but it was hardly as happy as the Strand dancing 
usually is. Mr. James is gradually improving as a comic actor, and 
is learning to trust less to his heels and more to his brains. 

The same subject has been treated this week in a burlesque 
fashion by Mr. Byron at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Mr. Byron 
has followed the story rather closely and has relied much for 
success on Mr. J. Clarke’s performance of Caspar turned into a mock 
melodramatic villain, The burlesque is chiefly notable for the fact 
that Miss Marie Wilton, once the little queen of burlesque acting, 
and now the manageress of this house, has no part in it. This 
form of entertainment appears to have had its day, but whether it 
will give place to anything more elevating remains to be seen. 

A drama, lately produced at the Porte St. Martin Theatre in 
Paris, called “‘ The Parisians in London,” has obtained almost as 
much notice in England as an English piece produced at an English 
theatre. The author is M. Clairville, and the writing of the piece 
is very trashy. It is nothing more than a drama seventeen years 
old, called “‘ A Week in London,” revived under the direction of 
of Mr. Augustus Harris, of Covent Garden, and supplied with a 
transformation scene imported from the Alhambra, with a number of 
London music-hall dancers. The scenery is its chief attraction, and 
the piece, bad as it is, might be more successful, if the audience were 
not kept an hour between some of the acts while scenes are being 
fixed that ought to be fixed in ten minutes. 








SCIENCE. 





Ar the sitting of the French Academy on September 3, a 
valuable memoir on the much-debated and important question, 
“The Characteristics of Race,” was presented by M. André Sanson. 
The writer commences by observing that only physiological ob- 
servation and experiment can decide whether distinct forms are 
those of two species of the same genus or of two races of the 
same species. The simple fact of indefinite reproduction suffices 
to determine species, but the persistent reproduction of one 
definite type is the characteristic of race. The typical charac- 
teristic of race amongst vertebrate animals is the conformation of 
the skull. Not only the general forms of the bones of the head 
and face, but their relative proportions never vary amongst indi- 
viduals of the same race. No instance, according to M. Sanson, 
is known where both parents were of pure race in which the off- 
spring have not presented the same characters. Never have 
parents of Dolichocephalic race given birth to offspring with the 
two diameters of the head nearly equal; nor Brachycephalic 
progenitors to children with elongated crania. And the same 
observations equally apply to the forms and proportions of the 
face. In the case of parents of different types or races, the inter- 
mediate offspring which result possess no definite nor permanent 
type to be perpetuated in their descendants. At the end of a few 

nerations, one or the other of the original types will be found to 

ve assumed the ascendant, and becomes transmitted to the ex- 
tinction of the other. The typical characters of a race persist 
through an indefinite period, and thus attest their natural perma- 
nence regardless of the influences employed to modify the indi- 
vidual. Thus the most celebrated of the English racehorses have 
preserved intact the typical characteristics of the Arab race from 
which they are descended. It is, for instance, impossible to point 
out the least difference between the head of Emir, a Syrian 
horse, sent to France a few years since by Abd-el-Kader 
as one of the finest specimens of the Arab race, and 
that of Gladiateur, Vermouth, or Fille de Air. The peculiar 
treatment and training undergone for a series of generations to fit 
the racehorse for the Turf have elongated the body and increased 
the height of the Arab—lengthened, in fact, the levers of the loco- 
motive apparatus, and thus increased his capacity for speed, but 
have produced no change in the form of the head—the charac- 
teristic type of the race. In short, we may say, in a certain sense, 
that the English racehorse is an enlarged portrait of the Arab, or 
that the latter is a statuette of the English racer. So also with 
the ox, the improvement of which consists in developing to the 
highest degree the aptitude to produce flesh, and diminishing the 
size of the bones, producing, in fact,a body described by right 
lines, with limbs as slender and short as possible ; it would be 
impossible to distinguish the different races, Durham, Hereford, 
Devon, Short Horn, &c., by the trunk and limbs, which in equally 
well bred animals appear ost as if cast in the same mould. In 
diminishing its absolute size with the rest of the skeleton, 
the head, however, preserves the type of the race, and both the 
form and proportions of the different parts of the head and face 
remain unaltered ; so that a connoisseur is never at a loss to deter- 
mine the variety to which an animal belongs. We regard these 
views of M. Sanson as substantially correct, but requiring some 
limitation. The conquests and migrations which effected the last 
settlement of the populations of Western Europe took place from 
800 to 1,000 years ago, yet we do not find that in each nation 
some single type has swallowed up and obliterated all others. No 
such uniformity exists; but, on the contrary, a variety of well- 
marked types may be seen at the present day in each nation, with 
a crowd of indefinite, fluctuating, intermediate, forms —real 





mongrels, possessed of no harmonic unity, and therefore 
of unstable equilibrium so to speak, and necessarily transient, 
We must therefore admit that where two races are possessed 
of nearly equal vitality, the struggle for predominance may 
be prolonged through a long period of time. Then there isa 
numerical question which enters into and affects the issue. Su 

posing a superior race to be outnumbered by an inferior, t 

question becomes still farther complicated, and the absorption still 
further delayed ; and if, instead of two, we suppose a dozen races 
intermarrying and crossing, and struggling for eventual supremacy 
on the same area, to determine the result becomes a problem of 
great complexity. Then, again, M. Sanson makes no mention of 
atavism, or the undoubted fact that long after the apparent absorp- 
tion of a race, individual specimens of it crop up; so that in a 
family of twelve children eleven will be homogeneous and one the 
complete antipodes of the rest in face and figure, and, bly, 
the counterpart of a form that walked the centuries ago. We 
believe that in all types, without exception, the female is 
narrower for its length than the male; it is, however, far from 
uncommon to find a brother and sister in whom the rule is re- 
versed, on account of their belonging to two different races ; and 
_ ~~ = cases, the difference in type will be found to be very 

ecided. 

Professor Matteucci, in a letter to Professor Frankland in his 
memoir “On the Origin of Muscular Power,” observes :—“I 
believe that in the experiments of Dr. E. Smith, the greater part 
of the carbonic acid exhaled is derived from the carbonic acid 
dissolved in the blood, and which is exhaled in abundance owing 
to the greater activity of the work of respiration during exercise ; 
whilst, on the other hand, in the muscles of frogs prepared as in 
my experiments, the greater part of the carbonic acid which is 
given off by those muscles during contraction, must be attributed 
to the oxidation of muscular matter, or of the substances which are 
mixed with it. I may add that, in recently repeating with the 
same result these experiments on the muscles of frogs which had 
been washed several times in water, it appeared to me that, whilst 
entirely admitting the accuracy of your conclusions, and of those 
drawn from the experiments of Fick and Wislicenus, one cannot 
avoid conceding that the muscular fibre itself is also oxidized and 
burnt during contraction. Whatever may be the theoretical, or 
rather hypothetical idea which is formed as to the manner in which 
the electric current acts upon the nerves, it is impossible to deny 
that there exists some connection between the quantity of zine 
oxidized in the battery, and measured in the voltameter, the electric 
current thus obtained and the corresponding nervous excitation 
produced. It results from a great number of experiments of a kind 
admitting of no uncertainty, that the work produced by muscular 
contraction is enormously greater than the corresponding chemical or 
calorific work in the battery. It necessarily follows from this that 
the nervous irritation cannot act without having previously given 
rise to the combustion of the organic matters azotized or non- 
azotized, which accompanies muscular contraction.” Professor 
Matteucci further observes, that if one muscle of a pair be set in 
action, and both afterwards tested by the galvanometer, there is 
a@ marked differential current indicating the superiority of the 
electro-motive force of the muscle left at rest, and that we are 
therefore driven to the conclusion that, during muscular contrac- 
tion, there are such chemical changes in operation as weaken the 
electro-motive force of the muscle. 

Within the tropics, both in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the 
surface temperature is about 84° Fahrenheit, but decreases to 40° 
at about 1,000 fathoms deep. It has been recently ascertained 
that in lat. 32° 13’ N., long. 19° 15’ W., the surface tem 
being 70°, at 400 fathoms the temperature was 50°, at 500 it was 
50°, but at 800 fathoms only 44°. In lat, 4° 10’ N., long. 28° 42’ W., 
at a depth of 1,000 fathoms the temperature was 42°, and at 1,500 
fathoms only 39°. In lat. 2° 20’ N., long. 28° 44’ W., the 
temperature was 38°, with a bottom of about 1,080 fathoms. In 
lat. 20° 46’ §., long. 23° 50’ W., the Nene peop was 35° at 2,700 
fathoms. In lat. 15° S, at the depth of 2,254 fathoms, the 
temperature was 35°, and at 2,000 fathoms 38°. The minimum 
temperature in the Atlantic, south of lat. 20°, was 35°, at 2,700 
fathoms ; 35° may, therefore, be considered as the minimum 
temperature of the depths of the ocean, and that it commences 
soon after passing 2,000 fathoms. This low temperature of the 
ocean at great depths appears rather to militate against the theory 
of the igneous or molten state of the interior of the globe. 

At a recent meeting of the Quekett Microscopical Club, a paper 
was read by Mr. R. T. Lewis, detailing the result of microscopic 
observations on the perforations made by the passage of the electrie 
spark in various kinds of paper, cards, the leaves of plants, mica, 
thin glass, the film of eggs, &c. Sparks of various lengths were 
tried from different induction coils, and also from a Leyden jar 
charged with frictional electricity. The curious feature sonealed 
by the microscope is, that in all cases where the perforations were 
sufficiently clear to present a defined form, the shape of the hole 
was pentagonal. Neither the form of the points of discharge, the 
length nor strength of the spark, nor the texture of the material 
perrsented appeared to have any influence in modifying this 
result, 

Towards the end of last year, M. J. M. Philipeau gave the 
Academy an account of some experiments on young rats, showing 
that the spleen is reproduced after partial extirpation, but never 
when entirely removed. He has followed up these experiments by 
others, in which he first totally extirpated and removed the spleen 
and then replaced it in the abdominal cavity. The animals thus 
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ted upon were examined at periods of five, ten, and fifteen 
pate sheomenila when the spleen was nearly always found to 
have grafted itself on the peritoneum, generally near the stomach, 
and on the left side. In only one case bad the spleen attached 
itself on the right side, whilst in almost every instance adhesion 
took place at the edge of the funiculum. Where the graft suc- 
pic the spleen presented its normal structure, and increased 
in size with the growth of the animal, without, however, altering 
its normal dimensions. 

M. André Poey, attached to the meteorological section of the 
scientific department of the Mexican expedition, states as the 
result of his barometrical observations made at the ancient convent 
of Santa Clara, at a height of 2,280 metres, that the diurnal fluctua- 
tions of the barometric wave are as follows :—Morning maximum, 
9.30; afternoon minimum, 430; evening maximum, 10.30; 
morning minimum, probably 430, this wave not having yet been 
sufficiently observed to entitle M. Poey to speak with certainty. 

A new reptile has recently been found in the upper part of the 
carboniferous series at Muse, near Autun, by M. Frossard, which 
it is proposed to designate by the name of Actinadon, from the 

uliarly radiated appearance of the teeth under the microscope. 
The irregular, poorly defined character of the vertebrae seem to 
represent an embryonic age of reptiles as the incompletely ossified 
vertebree of the Ganoid fishes represent the embryonic age of fish. 
It is interesting for the history of the progressive development of 


life on the globe, to see that the greater portion of the mostancient | 


reptiles were amphibious, forming a transitional link between fishes 
and true reptiles. The skull was *156 of a métre in breadth, and 


vomer measured “182 of a métre. The lower jaw measured ‘190 


of a métre, and all the teeth were perfect, and the remains showed, | method of making payments at a time when the country is 


beyond doubt, that the branchial arches were well developed. The 
bodies of the vertebrae were incompletely ossified, with the sides 
greatly developed. This reptile evidently bears a great resem- 
blance to one discovered in the coal formation at Saarbruck, to 
which M. Jordan has given the name of Archegosaurus latirostris, 
and of which M. H. de Meyer has given a detailed description. 
Besides the regular teeth seated in the arch of the jaw, the 
Actinadon appears to have been furnished with a number of 
small palatine teeth, which, though common in many fishes, and 
indicated in the Zygosaurus, fouud in the Permian formation in 
Russia, does not appear to have been hitherto observed in any 
other reptile. A slab, with traces of the footsteps of a reptile with 
four long flat toes, the terminating phalange apparently considerably 
incurvated, has since been found at Muse, and is conjectured to 
indicate the footprints of the Actinadon. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


Fripay Mornixe. 
THE position of financial affairs continues unchanged. The 
rate of discount still shows a downward tendency, although 
yesterday the directors of the Bank of England refrained from 


making any alteration in the official minimum. Their policy, | 


indeed, appears for the present to be rather to augment their stock 
of Government securities than to employ their funds in ordinary 


bill-discounting. The prudence of such a measure may well | 
; é Sage | h ‘4 d i ° e i . i 
st pt > Rimetia’ at Gasheinatidiidiatii o, tateinite | exchange on London is 25f. 25c. per £1 sterling. On comparing these 


to invest money in stocks that yield little more than 3°3 per 
cent. when 4 per cent. at least can be obtained elsewhere. Not 
only also is it a question of the rate of interest, but in addition 
of the value of the capital. Consols may fall, and the purchaser 
who has bought at 89 may find that his stock is now worth, 
perhaps, not more than 86. It is different with a commercial 
bill. In that case, at all events, the discounter knows that at 
a given date he must be refunded the whole of his capital 
without deduction, unless his debtor chooses to become bank- 
rapt. ‘The latter contingency forms the sole reason why in 
certain cases it is preferable to invest in the funds, and thus 
applies well enough to the general public. Nothing can be more 
foolish than for a private individual to embark in a business 
that he knows nothing about, even in the guise of a joint-stock 
company. As regards discounting, the lamentable collapse of 
the Joint-Stock Discount Company, and Overend, Gurney, & Co. 
farnish a proof in point. A banker, however, who thoroughly 
understands the City, is placed in a different category. If he 
chooses to exercise a moderate amount of caution, as, in fact, 
the majority of bankers do, he finds it more profitable to 
discount commercial paper than to lock up his money in fixed 
investments, and for all practical purposes he is equally secure 
against loss. No instance has occurred, at least, within 
living memory, of a bank having failed through bad debts 
except such as the commonest prudence would have prevented. 
All the great disasters of modern time have arisen from a 
foolish waste of capital in some worthless speculation which it 
seems incredible any one with a knowledge of business could 
be induced tu touch. Hence it can hardly be considered that 
the directors of the Bank of England, who have perhaps better 





_ appear to be leaving us. 





means for judging of the financial position of every mercantile 
firm in London than any one else, are influenced in buying 
Consols from a desire to avoid risk by incurring bad debts, 
Perhaps, and this seems the most intelligible reason for their 
policy, they are anxious to avoid taking any measure that 
might seem to hasten the decline in the value of money. 

There can be no doubt, however, that this kind of action 
will be of no good whatever. As the supply of money in- 
creases, and no one questions that it is increasing, so the rates 
of interest will fall. The only difference will be that the Bank 
will get very little business and have no chance of showing 
next March anything like the favourable statement of profit 
and loss that was displayed to the proprietors at their last 
meeting. 

The bullion movement, for the moment, is almost stationary. 
Both exports and imports are comparatively moderate contrasted 
with the past few weeks. The only shipment of any impor- 
tance has been to Brazil, and even in this case it was below the 
ordinary average. It may seem singular that specie should be 
still sent to and from England and Brazil, since the balance 
of trade between the two countries might be much more easily 
adjusted by means of bills of exchange. In a theoretical point 
of view the thing appears absurd. It constantly happens, 
however—and Brazil, as we have already had occasion to point 


- out, does not stand alone in this question,—that theory is often 
from the occipital margin of the otocrane to the anterior edge of the | 


found to give way to practice. Bullion is sent backwards and 
forwards to Brazil simply because it forms the most certain 


engaged in war and a commercial crisis may occur at any time, 


| A merchant or a banker may break and his bills be worthless, 
| but aremittance of specie is secure. 


Hence the loss of interest 
and other expenses involved in sending out gold, when paper 
might perhaps do as well, merely represent a kind of extra 
insurance paid by traders to make certain that their engage- 
ments will be liquidated beyond the possibility of doubt. 

One of the most prominent, if not the most prominent, 
topics of interest in the commercial world is the financial 
distress into which some of our chief railway companies have 
fallen. The report of the Committee of Investigation in the 
affairs of the London, Chatham, and Dover has produced a 
startling effect, and although the directors have attempted to 
explain away some of its most damaging statements, they do 
not as yet appear to have been very successful. We have 


_ referred more specifically to this subject in another article. 


The universal distrust, the legacy of the late panic, does not 
On the Stock Exchange business is 
at a standstill, and even the best investments find few pur- 
chasers. Unreasonable as this feeling may be, we are forced 
to acknowledge that it is not entirely unnatural, although all 
will agree that, carried as it is to an exaggerated pitch, the 
sooner it passes away the better. 








THE quotation of gold at Paris is about at par, and the short 


rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d. per ounce for 


| standard gold, it appears that gold is about 3-10shs per cent. dearer 


in London than in Paris. 

The proposal for the resuscitation of the Indian portion of the 
business of the Agra and Masterman’s Bauk (Limited) has just been 
issued. It is stated that the result of a recent investigation shows 
that, after deducting all bad and doubtful debts, and making full 
allowance for contingencies on outstanding transactions, there will 
remain not less than one half, and probably two-thirds of the capital, 
after payment ofallclaims. It is proposed to provide a total paid-up 
capital of £1,000,000, represented by 40,000 A shares of £10 each, 
all paid, and 60,000 B shares of £25 with £10 paid up. The re- 
suscitated bank, on the requisite consent of shareholders and creditors 
being obtained, will be prepared to take over the existing assets avd 
liabilities, and guarantee to the creditors pay ment of the balance (wfter 
deducting the first dividend of 5s. in the pound already paid) of their 
claims—viz., 15s. in the pound by instalments. A meeting of the 
shareholders is convened for the 18th inst. to consider the proposal. 
The Shareholders’ Committee in Overend, Gurney, & Co., have 
issued a circular in which they say :—‘‘ Vice-Chancellor Stuart has 
saspended the enforcement of the call to the 3rd of November, so 
that the question with respect to liability may then be argued as @ 
whole. This result, besides its immediate aud intrinsic value, so fi 
tends to justify our resistance, as based on actual disclosures ; and 
we caunot but augur favourably as to contingent discoveries from the 
persistent combiration of the creditors and the liquidators to prevent 
and interrupt and embarrass our investigation of the real states 
affairs. Meanwhile, on the general subject of our liability, we ow@it 
to ourselves and to our supporters to draw a practical distinetie 
between the creditors of the private firm and those of the 
company. Supposing the latter to have valid claims against us, the 
former, representing, we believe, a large proportion of the: al 
aggregate of five millions and a quarter, cannot derive any strength 
from the analogy. On the contrary, considering that at the time of 
the transformation the private firm was hopelessly insolvent, they. 


virtually became our debtors forthe £1 for 
their reliet” rs forthe £1,500,000 advanced by us for 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 


MR, CROWE'’S HISTORY OF FRANCE.* 


Mr. Crowe's is an excellent intermediate History of France, 
suited to persons who desire more information than can be obtained 
from school histories, and yet have no time to enter upon 
those large works, such as Sismondi’s, in which the story of the 
nation is completely told. The author is thoroughly acquainted 
with his subject, and therefore treats it with ease. His literary 
qualifications are considerable, so that when he comes to exhibit 
the influence exerted by great writers on the currents of social and 
political life, he falls into no glaring errors. Sometimes we may 
demur to his decisions, as where he speaks of Bossuet, Bourdaloue, 
Massillon, and Fénélon ; but then it is rather on account of his 
estimate of the men than of their works. The former by no means 
deserve, in a moral sense, the praise he bestows on them ; they were, 
no doubt, superior in character to most of their contemporaries, yet 
they truckled to power for the purpose of acquiring a portion of it 
themselves. Bossuet especially was crafty and worldly-minded, 
intolerant in religion, greedy of wealth, and somewhat vindictive in 
the treatment of his adversaries. Almost the only man of those 
days who can be referred to as a model of integrity was Pascal, 
who rises as high above all contemporary French writers in splen- 
dour of style as he does in purity and grandeur of character. 

Of course, kings im despotic States engross a large portion of 
history to themselves. Few men have been more talked of than Louis 
Quatorze, though less for himself than on account of the distin- 
guished persons with whom he lived. In his own time he was 
flattered with the epithet of Great, because he stood at the head of 
a powerful people, and directed their energies into the noisy and 
destructive channel of war; but he was in himself an individual 
no way above mediocrity, ignorant, vain, sensual, bigoted, and 
intensely cruel. It is now admitted on all hands that he ought to 
be regarded as the author of the French Revolution, because from 
his misgovernment arose the series of social evils which neces- 
sitated that terrible catastrophe. Mr. Crowe describes in an 
interesting manner the events of his reign, and estimates fairly the 
state of things he bequeathed to his successors ; but we miss that 
first quality of an historian, the power to portray and judge accu- 
rately of great men. It is true that of this class there was not one 
in the Government—they all stood outside, among its enemies and 
destroyers. The process by which its overthrow was brought about 
is indicated clearly and cleverly by Mr. Crowe; but the limits 
within which his narrative is compelled to flow, render it impos- 
sible to do full justice to the startling and prodigious efforts of 
thought by which the ancient monarchy of France was undermined 
and toppled from its foundations, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau, 
Diderot, D’'Alembert, and the other Encyclopedistes, commonly 
obtain credit for the work—and they were no doubt the most 
prominent agents ; but, if we look back over the broad yet obscure 
stream of events, we shall discover other men who commenced the 
system of subversion—Rabelais, Montaigne, La Boetie, Bayle— 
who unsettled the mind, not of France only, but of the whole 
Continent. Before Louis Quatorze died, the descent towards revo- 
lution became apparent. At court, and in the capital, there were 
opulence, taste, and knowledge; but throughout the country all was 
darkness and ferocity, save where the Huguenots diffused light and 
independence of thought over society. ‘To expel or destroy them 
had been the aim of Catholicism for several generations, and Louis 
Quatorze, at the instigation of the Jesuits, let loose against them 
all the fury of persecution. A glimpse at this infamy is thus 
afforded by Mr. Crowe :— 


** Whilst every zeal was shown and means taken to light up the pile 
in which the Protestants were to be consumed, kindred vigilance and 
atrocity were employed to prevent them escaping from the auto-da-fé, 
But persecution was not perfect until it pursued the Huguenots to 
their homes. This was done, and first tried in Poitou by an invention 
of Louvois, who ordered regiments of dragoons to be sent, and these 
soldiers to be quartered by twenties at first, but sometimes by the 
hundred, upon the houses of the religionists. The instructions to the 
soldiers were to use every means of intimidation. They entered a 
Huguenot’s house with swords drawn, as if it were just captured from 
an enemy, crying out, ‘ Kill! kill!’ Installed in a house, they soon 
consumed its provisions and exhausted the resources of the owner. A 
superior officer levied fifteen francs per day, a lieutenant nine francs, 
a soldier three francs, and a sutler one and a half. As soon as money 
was not forthcoming the soldiers called in the Catholic inhabitants, 
and sold to them the farniture of the house at any price. In addition 
to this destruction and gutting of houses, the dragoons forced the 
cross, tied on the end of their muskets, into the mouths of their 
victims, or beat them with it over their head; whilst others were 
smoked and half-roasted over fires. The females were treated with 
still more indignity—stripped, flogged, and frequently brutalized by 
the soldiers; the children were, of course, converted and carried off ; 
whilst, if the unfortunate sufferers fled from these persecutions, they 
were speedily arrested and sent for punishment to the galleys.” 


From this period of vice and disaster we pass on, through the 
Regency and the reign of Louis Quinze, to the accession of Louis 
Seize. To understand this period of French history, it would be 
necessary in England to establish a new theory of literature, so that 
things might be described as they were, and called by their proper 
names. Mr. Crowe, of course, does not attempt this, as French 
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writers sometimes do. To them, therefore, we must have recourse 
if we would trace the various ste by which French society 
reached its dissolution, and justify the Nemesis who planted her 
foot on the ruins of the Bastille, and kicked the crown into the 
gutter. Let us, however, select from Mr. Crowe’s pages some few 
of the statements which he makes in defence of this Nemesis. It 
will be observed that his ideas are not a little confused, and that 
his logic is timid and halting :— 


* It was the clergy and Louis XV. himself, with his Pare aux 
Cerfs, Pompadour and her extravagance, Soubise and his defeats, 
Terrai and his extortion—such were the great promoters of the revo- 
lution, and not Voltaire or Rousseau. But these, no doubt, supplied 
arguments and ideas to those whose minds had been mortified into 
entertaining them. The too general and too just conviction that all 
was wrong in France, the writers contributed fearfully to confirm, 
Voltaire exposed the shortcomings of the Church; Montesquieu com- 
pared the different forms of government and the principles which 
should actuate them—necessarily a solemn satire upon what existed. 
Rousseau attacked first the state of society, and accused civilization 
itself, and social refinement, as but other names for corruption. With 
powerful nerve he came forth to preach the natural equality of man- 
kind, and followed it out by proving the equality of political rights, 
founding government upon a contract which princes had falsified, and 
of which the people bad a right to reclaim the first conditions. This 
was revolation, to which no one gave so great an impulse ag 
Rousseau.” ; 


The reader will bear in mind, then, that the philosophers were not 
the real promoters of the revolution, but the vices of the Court and 
the tyranny of the Government. The historical student will, of 
course, remember the saturnalia which paved the way in Imperial 
Rome for the inroads of the Goths and Vandals ; but he onl be 
perplexed to select from among the excesses of the Cesars, from 
Caligula to Heliogabalus, anything more disgraceful to human 
nature than is alluded to in the following passage :— 


“Louis XV. unfortunately could have adopted no more efficient 
mode of discrediting royalty than the life which he chose to lead. So 
licentious was it that it perplexes even the historian to relate. Hig 
successive connection with the four De Nesle sisters has been 
mentiored, as well as his captivation by Madame de Pompadonr. 
The King ceased to love the latter as a woman; but she kept her 
influence by catering to his amusements, varying his festivities, and 
getting up dramas, in the performance of which she herself excelled. 
As these pleasures palled, Madame de Pompadour did not shrink from 
superintending the labours of the King’s valet to procure younger 
females for the monarch’s pleasures, A mansion was fitted up-in a 
remote corner of Versailles, known as the Pare aux Cerfs, whither 
girls were sometimes inveigled, bought from their parents, or pro- 
cured by even more shameful means. The rank of the person who 
visited them was scrupulously kept from the inmates of this abode, 
many of whom bore children to M. le Comte as they supposed, till 
one, more bold than the rest, rifled the pockets of the personage, and 
found that her lover was no other than the King.” 


So much for the vices of the Court, which, it will be acknow- 
ledged, were of a deep dye. Yet, hideous and disgusting as they 
were, far worse might be told, coupled with revolting cru ty. At 
first sight, the reader will probably not be very much shocked by 
the system of Lettres de Cachet ; but, if he have patience to read the 
fearful annals of that system he will need no more to reconcile his 
mind to the scourge that fell upon its authors. How wealth was 
employed in France he will have seen above ; how poverty was 
treated he may infer from the following brief passage :— 


“If the inhabitant of a town was poor, he and his offspring were 
liable to be seized by the maréchaussée and despatched to Louisi 
Guiana, or wherever it pleased the Minister of the day to found a 
pretended colony. Terrible was the edict against beggars; branding 
was one of their slightest punishments. Depdts of mendicity were 
afverwards established, which no doubt partook of the barbarism of 
French prisons.” 


With the death of Louis Quinze terminates all that is valuable in 
Mr. Crowe’s history ; for, from that epoch, he follows the worst 
guides, and displays a ludicrous amount of credulity. History has 
been said to be philosophy teaching by example ; but it often takes 
many centuries to teach history to speak the truth. Maudlin 
sentimentality has kept up even to our own day a childish fervour 
about Mary Queen of Scot’s virtues and sufferings ; and similar 
weakness and delusion still hang about the story of Marie 
Antoinette. In these failings Mr. Crowe largely shares ; 
like many other writers, he laments and bewails the chastisemen 
which justice ultimately inflicted upon some of the worst 
individuals on record. The time has obviously not arrived 
for writing the history of the French Revolution, The colla 
of government in France was a result of the events which 
created the men of the Revolution: they were made for their 
work, and their work for them; tyranny had created them 
both, and perished by the hand of its own offspring. If this be 
true, which most historians acknowledge, why should we start back 
from looking the grim destroyers in the face? Seventy years later, 
those men would have been exactly like the Frenchmen of the 
present day, while a hundred years earlier they would have been 
reckoned among the warmest admirers of the monarchy. No 
doubt their actions were often remorseless enough; but their 
excuse is that they had been maddened by 4 tyranny which, for 
ates and cruel selfishness, has had few equals in the history of the 
wor any iT 
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NEW NOVELS.* 


Iv has been often remarked that places revisited after years of 
absence appear to have grown smaller to our sight. The mountain 
of our recollection turns out to be a mole-hill in reality. So it is 
in some measure with books. Toa child, Peter Parley is a great 
writer, and the author of Humpty Dumpty a genius ; to a boy, 
Captain Mayne Reid is a marvellous compounder of adventures. 
But when we revert to those works at a period when the world has 
dulled our sense of credulity, and time has improved our under- 
standing, we regard them with interest only as having once had 
the power of amusing us. We wonder how it was we were able 
to enjoy the violent absurdities of re and language, the reckless 
daubing of style, and the lame and impotent conclusion to which 
those Mexican romances invariably came. There was a day when 
the very name “ Bandolero” would entrance us, and the addition 
of “a marriage among the mountains” render the title irresistible. 
Why “a marriage among the mountains” should be more roman- 
tically attractive than a marriage any where else we will not under- 
take to elucidate, but we suspect the M’s have something to do 
with it. Reading the “ Bandolero” we are reminded of a story of 
a little gentleman who for punishment was sent to a nursery while 
his brothers were permitted to enjoy the drama of “ Punch” from 
the parlour windows. It happened that the criminal was able to 
see from his dungeon into the mystery of the performance, on 
account of the height he was placed above it, and ever after he was 
a cynic and an unbeliever in “ Punch.” So it is with grown people 
and “ Bandoleros.” ‘ Marriages among the mountains ” lose their 
attractiveness when you learn to look into the poor show-box, and 
take stock of the operator jerking the limp puppets and ventrilo- 

uizing for the devil, the doce, and Toby. Captain Reid never 
Sat ges the marionnettes. We know this “ Bandolero” of old. We 
know the sprinkling of Spanish, and the profusion of italics, notes of 
admiration, the breaks, the asterisks, and the Otto-the-Archer-ing 
with which the story is sure to abound. But one thing takes us by sur- 
ise. We were under the impression that this literature was dead, 
and that all demand for it had ceased. The fact of the gallant author 
of the “ Bandolero” having not long since published a treatise on 
croquet, led us to think that he had abandoned the prairie for the 
lawn, buffalo pastures for grass-plots, and his rifle or his toma- 
hawk for a croquet mallet. The youth of the present generation 
are not dis towards Bandoleros ; at least, we had thought so. 
Their precocity is too much for those simple legends, and we suspect 
that they are inclined to more advanced food. We would not be 
surprised to find a boy of fifteen on the broad grin over the “ Ban- 
dolero.” Captain Reid, however, ought to know best, but he 
certainly ought to make a few concessions to the progress in the 
manner of fiction. He ought to drop, in the first place, his habit 


of saying in a foreign tongue what may just as well be said even | Dan ‘ 
This ferruginous gentleman is eventually proved to have been the 


in the sort of English at his command. What is the earthly use of 
writing “familias principales” for “ principal families,” unless to 
display about as much linguistic ability as the farmer’s son attempted 
on his father when he alluded toa certain implement as the “ pitch- 
forkibus.” We are half inclined to suspect Captain Reid’s Spanish 


Latin for pitchfork, but that is not our only complaint against 
him. The “Bandolero” is outrageously incredible, and to a 
degree which is insulting to any lad above the age of believing in 
Jack who was associated with a bean-stalk. There is a degree in 
all things, and the “ Bandolero” is positively insensate in absurdity. 
— the reflections, given always in jerks as it were, are very 
unny :— 


‘The society of woman was absolutely distasteful tome. I had 
become almost a gynothrope.” 


A “gynothrope” is an exceedingly nice word, and indicat 
considerable knowledge of the classics. In parts eas doe 
author desires to be graphic, he is not only graphic but 
—, We give the following from a chapter headed “Sad but 

weet ” :— 


“In addition to several stabs from sword or poignar 

of an escopette had traversed his left thigh, the — at pen Bae 1 
right over the femoral artery! I had myself received jast such a shot 
at the storming of Chapultepec—creasing, but fortanately without 
cutting, the vein; and I knew that if this had been opened in the 
an Ea 0 he wee it was his life blood I saw upon the floor 

quantity and the death-like palen i i ' 
aa ews pag palevess of his face were points for a 


We will not attempt to describe the plan of the “ Bandolero.” 
for about the same reason given for not seeing the Spanishfleet how 

Critic.” We should regard with curiosity anybody who will be equal 
to going through it, and who is supposed by partial friends to have 
arrived at the aye of discretion. Regarded, even, as a boy’s book 
it is worthless. We would be strongly tempted to praise it if it 
could be praised, even by a most elastic description of critical 
conscience. But it is out of the pale of forbearance. It is natural 
to hesitate when applying terms of condemnation to a work which 
is a literary failure, but which indicates sufficient care and attention 
on the part of the writer to remove it from the category of pub- 
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lished insults to the understanding of the general reader. The 
‘ Bandolero” might have been written in a single day or a single 
night, and we would venture to assert that the author never 
pulled bridle unless to haul down a dictionary for such horrible 
expressions as “prognoscis” and “gynothrope.” We should 
mention that the “Bandolero” is illustrated, and that the 
illustrations are slightly worse than the letterpress. There is a 
positively foolish air about them, as if the artist, in endeavouring 
to approach the subject, became afflicted with a bewildering 
imbecility consequent upon the amount of trash with which he 
was surrounded. 

There is a good deal that is unusual about “ Angelo Lyons.” 
The first volume contains a singular murder, the second can boast 
of some very abnormal titles of nobility, and the third abounds in 
expressions of a remarkable nature. Mr. Platt is evidently an 
ambitious writer, and he aims at something above the usual dead 
level of English composition. The commonplace rules of the 
Heralds’ College do not fetter his genius, and the soaring flights 
of his imagination are untrammelled by the ordinary laws of taste, 
Let us try to give a feeble sketch of the gorgeous picture he has 
offered to his readers. Leonard Balfour is a young West Indian, 
whose relatives wish him to marry “an antipodes to all the 
prescribed family rules.” He naturally objects to link his fortunes 
with “an antipodes,” and secretly marries a lady whom he soon 
leaves a widow, after having had his only child stolen from 
him by a mysterious thief. Shortly after his death, Mrs, 
Balfour and the aunt with whom she lives are murdered in 
a most unaccountable manner, on which melancholy occasion 
our author thus gives vent to his feelings—“ Poor butchered 
ladies ! peace to their shades. Or if that might not be, till their 
blood was avenged, oh what an Eye to have always on you, guilt- 
haunted murderer! Oh what a voice to have always terrifically 
ringing in your ears—the ceaseless spectre of your victims ever 
crossing your path and dolefully bidding you prepare for your 
doom.” On their death, the next of kin, Angelo Lyons, Esquire, 
as the author facetiously styles him, steps into their property, 
Like the gentleman whom Martin Chuzzlewit so frequently met in 
America, Mr. Lyons is a very remarkable man. His lip is 
perpetually curling with scorn, and he has the distinguished 
appearance of which the hero of romance generally can boast. It 
is true he is an infidel, but the author takes care to inform us that 
“infidels are not necessarily uncouth, or mean, or disagreeable,” 
His will is of the well-known iron kind, and his face of the strong 
nature peculiar to the creations of sensational novelists. On these 
peculiarities great stress is laid by Mr. Platt, who prides himself 
upon his hero’s hardness, ironically inquiring at times, “Is the 
iron will less iron and inflexible because it can weep ?”’ or inform- 
ing us that when Mr. Lyons had calmed his wrath with an iron 
hand, “the smile he called up in his marble face was terrible.” 


assassin of the two ladies who were murdered early in the first 
volume ; and our author justly dwells with wonder on the super- 
stition which made him cut off an ear of each of his victims and 
carry the ghastly souvenirs about with him in a jewel-case. Of 


of being occasionally made up after the manner of the foregoing | course the little Balfour, who had been stolen, as it appears, by 


| the express orders of “ Angelo Lyons, Esquire,” turns up towards 


the end of the story and inherits the family wealth and honours, 
As far as money was concerned, Angelo Lyons, Esquire, had been 
unfortunate even before his guilt as a murderer was discovered, for 
he had become the director of a bubble company along with another 
“‘ Magnus Opollo” (as the author is led, let us trust by a misprint, 
to call him), and had lost much of his ill-gotten wealth. In order 
to recover this he entertained the idea of marrying a rich widow 
whom Mr. Platt, in his passion for originality, will persist in 
styling Lady Ada Chilvers. She and her sister Adelaide had been 
Misses Belmore till the one married Sir Compton Thornhill, the 
other Lord Cecil Chilvers. From that time, according to Mr. 
Platw’s strange ideas of nomenclature, they became respectively 
Lady Ada Chilvers and Lady Adelaide Thornhill. Why novelists 
who display such gross —— as Mr. Platt betrays, with 
regard to the peerage, should insist on peopling their little 
stage with titled personages is one of those puzzles of which it is 
hopeless to attempt the solution. There is something in nobility 
which exercises as fatal an influence over these unfortunate 
romances as does the light of a candle in the case of an infatuated 
moth, If they would only give up a few hours every day to 
the study of their “ Burke,” what errors they might avoid, what 
telling points they would make! Or, to go a step further, if they 
would only give up writing novels, how many tedious volumes 
should we be spared, what waste of paper and ink would be 
avoided. But such reflections are utterly useless, as we are well 
aware. There are men and women who will insist to the end of 
time upon continuing to spin out stories, although they have not 
the slightest capacity for doing so. We learn from Mr. Platt’s 
title-page that he is the author of four§novels beside the usual, 
~2 &e, And yetit is evident from the volumes now before us that 
he does not possess the qualifications indispensable to a novelist. 

Angelo Lyons has not a single merit, and its demerits are 
numerous and glaring. It is written in a thoroughly bad style, 
its characters are utterly destitute of vitality, and its story is as 
tedious as the history of Florence, which the convict found a worse 
punishment than the galleys. It is evident that Mr. Platt has 
mistaken his vocation, and we beseech him, in sorrow rather than 
= 7 wedges a giro other fields of labour, and not 
: ist In encumbering the shelves whi 
piteously under the weight of renter = Ns novels, see "ah x 
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ITALIAN LITERATURE.* 


In the face of the events of the last seven years—or, as we might 
more correctly say, of the last eighteen years—we suppose no one 
would deny to Italy the rank of “European power,” vice Prince 
Metternich’s “ geographical expression,” deceased. But there is 
half the battle still to be won in the impressing upon English 
minds the existence of a living every-day literature, apart from 
the historical literature of the great poets. As this field appears 
to us to have been somewhat neglected, we purpose gathering a 
few specimens from various quarters by way of showing that, 
whether in the plains of Lombardy or at the foot of Vesuvius and 
Etna, the national life is attesting its existence in songs, pamphlets, 
and historical works and reviews. When, some five or six years 
ago, an eloquent French writer took upon himself the task of dis- 
proving the old idea that Italy was the “Land of the Dead,” he 

id so by setting before his compatriots the lives and works of 
those who had written, and in many cases also fought, for their 
country, from the early years of the present century. Without 
entering at such length into the subject, we hope to interest our 
readers in some details of a similar nature. 

To those who have looked at all closely into the various workings 
of the national uprising in Italy, the name of Father Passaglia 
cannot fail to be weli known. He whom rumour at one time 
pointed out as intended by the King to head, in the chair of St. 
Ambrose, a National Church, independent of the Papal supremacy, 
and whose journal, the Hsaminatore, continues to set forth views 
far from pleasing to the Roman curia, must needs be heard with 
interest and respect. No one will doubt that both “love of his 
country and zeal for religion” have combined in urging Passaglia 
to the publication of the pamphlet now before us, in which he 
discusses the Italian question in regard to the clergy, seeking to 
prove that they need abandon nothing that has a rightful claim to 
their obedience in countenancing that national unity which is at 
this moment receiving an accession that must hasten the solution 
of the problem. The actual opposition of the clerical to the national 
party, says Passaglia, cannot but be fatal to religion as well as to 
the nation—to the former because it sets the majority of the 
Italian people against their pastors, and to the latter because it 
diverts into wrong channels the strength that should be unani- 
mously concentrated upon the good of the country. This produces 
indifferentism in religion, partisanship in politics: the true condi- 
tion being a united feeling on both points. “ Kglise libre en Etat 
libre” is Passaglia’s motto, no less than Montalembert’s, and each 
has argued the question in the face of a Church that condemns the 
proposition and a State that does not accept it. The present 
relations, however, of Church and State in Italy are, to some extent, 
temporary, and their future arrangement awaits the solution of 
the Roman question, which is daily coming nearer to an unavoid- 
able crisis. The retention of a temporal power “ which places its 
lord last among sovereigns, little considered by his brethren, and 
more desirous of their protection than anxious to show himself 
their equal,” seems a thing not much to be desired on any grounds. 
Certainly, the spiritual dignity of St. Peter’s chair confers a higher 
position than the fragment of a bone of contention that still 
invests the Pope with kingly attributes. Passaglia draws from 
Fleury the principle that “ the lord is hurtful to the bishop,” but 
sets forth certain material guarantees that the bishop would not 
be hurt by giving up his temporal lordship ; for the State would 
necessarily assure the free exercise of their rights to all men, and 
specially to the Church, which would be further enforced by the 
strength of public opinion both in Italy itself and other Catholic 
countries. “ The mass of the population of Italy,” says Passaglia, 
“is essentially Catholic: the Pope is to them a something mys- 
teriously grand and divine ; whence it results that the Italian 
Government could not, without falling into a grave political error 
that would endanger its own existence, enchain or oppress the 
Church.” Concerning the original Napoleonic “ idea” of an Italian 
Federation, the Father indulges in some retrospective hard words : 
it is not necessary to say more on that subject now than that the 
tendency to disintegration inherent in the federal system of govern- 
ment would probably have undone all the work effected by Magenta 
and So!ferino, and have produced a worse state of things than had 
existed under the old régime. For the future, Passaglia would 
have the King to rule in things temporal, the Pope in things spiri- 
tual, each holding his own peculiar functions and not outstepping 
his proper province. The clergy are to love the greatness and 
rosperity of their country, preach obedience to “ the powers that 
e,” and going hand in hand with their brother Italians in their 
legitimate and generous desires, “guide the national movement 
aright, and secure new triumphs to the Church.” The pamphlet 
entitled “ Elemosina e Ricchezza” is, as its preface declares, partly 
political, partly religious, and in it will be found “things of great 
importance to the Italian nation, as well as to the bishops and 
monks who are the ministers of the religion professed by the 
country.” Perhaps, not the least important in the writer’s estima- 
tion was the calling attention to recent attempts on the part of 
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Protestantism “to insinuate itself into Messina.” By a singular 
coincidence, which does not escape Signor Bartolomeo’s ey 
the first author of these attempts was an Augustinian monk, an 
he was assisted in his “ Propaganda” by two other monks. But 
how can anything better be expected, says the priest of Messina, 
so long as the anomaly of the temporal power is retained by the 
Pope? Such is his cry, no less than that of “ Erneste ete,” 
the lover of truth, Passaglia. And how should it be other- 
wise with a Pope, “usually old and weakly, unaccustomed 
to the managing of affairs, a stranger to the intrigues of 
courts, having no eyes or ears of his own, but who hears 
and sees with the ears and eyes of the cardinal prime- 
minister, and the rest of the cardinals who are intrusted with 
the government of his temporal power and the religious 
affairs of the faithful throughout the world.” A pleasing picture 
this of the mode of steering St. Peter’s bark: one cannot help 
speculating who will take the helm when the foreign support is 
withdrawn that enables such a Government to continue, 

the feelings and desires of all thinking minds, whether lay or 
clerical. Along with this outcry against the Papal status quo, 
Signor Bartolomeo strongly advocates practical measures for the 
better instruction of the people, and very justly observes that 
civilization consists “not in broadcloth, or carriages, or gay balls, 
but in the perfection of man as constituting human society, and in 
his greatest possible prosperity, of which the corner-stone is the 
moral and industrial education of the lower classes of every civil 
community. For the cultivation or roughness, the activity or idle- 
ness of provinces, families, and individuals is the measure of the 
civilization or barbarism of nations.” Alms should be given in 
accordance with means, and it is urged in the book before us that 
the wealth of cathedral churches should be applied to objects of 
charity, not arbitrarily given to individuals and tending to favour 
idleness, but allotted in determinate sums to the support of schools, 
orphanages, and other institutions for the prevention of vice and 
want. Such work has, it seems, been commenced in Messina by 
the generosity of Dominico Balsamo, Benedictine Abbot, and 
Archbishop of Monreale, in Sicily. In a vast “ hospice” under 
his guidance the old and infirm poor are taken care of, and their 
children are taught trades whereby to help themselves when sent 
out into the world, and this has been done partly from the Arch- 
bishop’s private possessions, partly by setting aside a regular sum 
from the revenues of his see as a permanent contribution to the 
sustenance of the poor. The Jesuits are accused of having 
opposed all such schemes as zealously as they opposed the progress 
of the consummation of Italian unity. 

From this mixed politico-religious type of literature let us og 
to the consideration of other phases which deserve notice. e 
have placed the “ Novelle Calabresi” on our list, not as being 
among the most recent Italian works, but as a specimen of Sou 
Italian romance current in the “heel and toe” of the peninsala— 
that is, in Calabria and Sicily. The tales hardly rise above the 
rank of stories, but they are curious samples of popular traditions 
and customs. Naturally enough, brigands play an important part 
in the book ; they are represented with a gentleness of touch and 
warmth of colouring that they a would not receive from the 
pen of a northern writer. Massena, when marching about Calabria 
at the head of 40,000 men, was astonished one day at seeing fires 
on the hill-tops around. Being told they were the camp-fires of 
the brigands, he expressed his wonder. “ Do they know that I am 
here, and yet are not afraid?” “General, they do not know your 
name,” was the complimentary reply. A little later the brigands 
grew bold enough to challenge the French commander, naming the 
time and place at which they would await him. The story runs. 
that some Polish regiments who were sent to keep this singular 
“tryst” found themselves at eventide glad to retreat into camp,, 
after suffering considerable loss, The best tale in this little volume 
seems to be the last,—‘Il Re della Sila”—which it is needless, 
perhaps, to add, has for its hero a remarkable bandit chief, who 
called himself the “ King of the Forest,” who not only demanded, 
but obtained, “ black mail” from the barons in his neighbourhood, 
There is a straightforward simplicity about the words in which 
he couched his demands that is worth quoting. He writes toa 
duke, grandee of Spain, “ My lord duke, you wish to pass through 
Sila on your way to Cosenza. Sila is my kingdom, and it is for 
bidden to barons to set foot in it, except on payment of 10,000 
scudi. Whoever refuses this payment I consider my enemy. 
Marco, Re delle Foreste.” The duke braves him, and falls into 
his hands ; then follows a scene of retributive justice in a subterra- 
nean cave in the forest, The “king” and the duke are broth 
only the one is an outcast from the social pale, the other load 
with honours and wealth. A “ black book” is brought out, and 
the duke’s delinquencies at various times are read aloud bya 
monk, sentence being then pronounced upon him by the “ High 
Tribunal of Sila.” This seems to be a hint of the lingering exist- 
ence of some of those mysterious associations similar to the 
“‘Vehmgericht” in Westphalia, which held in check the mighty 
of this world when there were no other available means of restrain- 
ing them, and of which the “Beati Paoli” are the best known 
example in Sicily. Condemned to death by this tribunal, the 
duke has his life granted to him by the King of the Forests, as 
being “a still greater punishment than death.” We are told that 
the memory of “Re Marco” is cherished to this day among the 
Calabrian peasantry. In fact, among the Abbruzzi,as among the 
mountains of Thessaly and Epirus, the bandit is a sort of national 
hero. Signor Miraglia even suggests that full justice has not been 
done to the raée by some historians. Prefixed to the Calabrian 
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vels is a sketch of Italian, or rather Neapolitan, literature in the 
mere day. According to Signor Miraglia, Southern Italy has a 
ong list of poets ; yet he admits they are not much known even to 
their northern fellow-countrymen. He considers that the Greek 
character is still to be traced in the nig Se of the children 
of “ Magna Grecia ;” there is the same lightness and versatility, 
the same “seeking after some new thing,” and putting it away as 
easily as it is taken up. A people with these characteristics could 
hardly fail to give vent to their feelings in song, but with some 
exceptions, of which we may have more to say hereafter, Southern 
etry has not made itself permanently known in literature. 
Perhaps the very universality of the gift has prevented its being 
properly cultivated. But while inquiring into the literature of 
litics and poetry we must not omit the current magazines of 
taly, for the periodical literature is a great test of life and activity. 
We find some undertakings of a very high stamp in this division, 
to which we gladly draw our readers’ attention. : 
In the “ Rivista Contemporanea,” which is published at Turin, 
are to be found articles of great literary merit. It aspires to be a 
“ National Review,” and continues to maintain a high position, 
treating both questions of the day, such as the “ Position of Italy 
in regard to the Balance of Power in Europe,” and also questions 
of a more purely antiquarian or historical interest. Six years ago 
a French critic, M. Mare Monnier, spoke in high terms of this 
magazine, which, in common with many of its brethren at the time, 
was struggling against serious difficulties from want of funds. 
We have no doubt that a new life has been given it by recent 
events. 


The “ Politecnico,” a Milanese publication, professes to be a 
“ monthly repertory of studies applied to social prosperity and 
culture,” in fact, a kind of “ Social Science Review.” It has had 
Guerzoni among its recent contributors, and deals with historical 
as well as economical subjects. 

Of the “ Archivio Storico Italiano,” it would be difficult to speak 
too warmly, or to praise too much the munificence of its founder, 
the Genevan, Jean Pierre Vieusseux, for devoting so many years 
of a remarkably active intellectual life to the prosecution of the 
good work of collecting and publishing a mass of inedited docu- 
ments lying hid in nooks and corners of Italy. The historical 
value of such an undertaking, carried out with scrupulous exactness 
and excellent judgment, can hardly be overrated, when we consider 
that the recollection of her past is Italy’s best spur to a glorious 
future, such as we trust is now opening before her. 








THE SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 


The Popular Science Review maintains the character which has long 


since won for it an exceptionally large circulation for a scientific | 


periodical. The present number contains an article “ On the Electrical 


perimental Physics in University College, which is quite a model of 
what an article for a popular scientific journal should be, and which 
cannot fail of being acceptable to its readers. Oat of the thousands 
who, in perusing the history of the recent proceedings connected with 
laying the Atlantic Telegraph, have read of the marvellous achieve- 
ments of Professor William Thompson’s magic mirror, not a few must 
have felt a wish for some little information as to its construction and 
arrangements. They are here presented with the opportunity of 
gratifying this desire, and assisted by a plate of the instrument. With 
regard to the rate of signalling attainable with the Atlantic cable, from 
a calculation in accordance with the principles laid down by Professor 


contacts in a second ; while pattery-contacts maintained for about four- 


tenths of a second, and alternated with earth-contacts of the same | 


length, would produce sensibly the greatest possible amount of varia- 


tion in the current at the receiving end. Legible signals couid not, | 


therefore, be sent in this way as fast as twenty-five per second, whilst 
the distinctness of the signals would not be increased by sending them 


Since each word of a message represents, on an average, sixteen signals 
sent and received, it is apparent that a very small diminution in the 
time occupied by each sigi.al, is equivalent to a considerable increase 
in the “ speaking power” of the cable, and “ speaking power” is only 
another name for money-earning power. Hence, the great importance 


of any method by which the number of signals capable of being sent 
in a given time is increased. The most obvious method of effecting | 


this obj-ct is the use of a receivin 
showing the most minute variations 

received current, and herein is one great 
ment of such extreme delicacy as Profes 
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and a half words per minute with the or 
currents, but by the method of using indu 
with the Atlantic cable, 
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sor Thompson’s mirror 
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H. E. Fripp, M.D., Lecturer on Physiology at the Bristol Medical 
School, is an interesting article on this important subject, giving the 
most recent (1866) embryological discoveries of M. Balbiani. “ What- 
ever be the differences noticeable in the forms of ‘ gemm'parous 
reproduction,’ they all agree in exhibiting one striking peculiarity— 
viz , that the immediate product of the ovum is not itself the producer 
of ova, but that this function is performed by the sexual individuals 
which are the product of its non-sexual progeny. This non-sexual 
multiplication may be repeated once, or through many descents, but 
in every case atrue generative act closes the cycle of intermediate 
production, and in every class of animal distinct sexual organs have 
been found, and ova, resulting from their conjagation, have been 
traced through a regular development. Contemporaneously with or 
between the periods of this development, another and distinct set of 
changes, known as ‘metamorphosis,’ almost invariably occur, the 
phases of this metamorphosis being more or less marked. But that 
neither metamorphosis nor gemmiparous reproduction insures the 
perpetuation of species, we have the strongest evidence even in the 
very lowest forms of animal life, tho infusorial protozoa.” “On the 
Movements of the Diatomacem,” by E. Ray Lankester, and “ Modern 
Views on Denudation,” by Edward Hall, B.A., F.G.S., of the Geolo- 
gical Survey, are two articles which will well repay perusal. As to 
the reviews of new books we are inclined to regard this department 
of the journal as a mistake, believing that there can be bat few of 
its readers but have previously read a fuller analysis of these 
publications ia the weekly journals, A quarterly review, which gives 
elaborate and exhaustive notices, constituting essays on the subjects 
treated of, has a function; but a quarterly giving shorter and less 
complete reviews than have already appeared in the weeklies, is an 
anomaly, and we doubt not but that the readers of the Popular Science 
Review would see with pleasure the space devoted to an additional 
article on some scientific subject of popular interest, of the kind of 
which some of the papers in the present number furnish so admirable 
an example. : 

The Intellectual Observer opens with an article on the “ Prismatic 
Spectra of the August Meteors,” by A. 8. Herschel, B.A., with a 
coloured plate—forming the frontispiece to the number. Prismatic 
hues are first perceptible in stars of the third magnitude. The stars 
viewed through the spectroscope appear as if a wet brush had been 
applied to them and their light partially washed out in a given direc- 
tion. This effect is produced by the dispersion of the light of each 
star in passing through the prisms. Its siogle beam is spread out 
into a fan of different coloured rays, and ite light proportionally 
enfeebled. The great intensity of the sodium-streaks in the spectra of 
the August meteors makes it almost certain that the meteors contain 
this element. ‘The Street Architecture of London” is a most 
amusing and suggestive contribution, half critique and half disserta- 
tion, displaying sound knowledge and great insight, and purporting to 
be the comments of a young French architect on the buildings of 
London to an English architect who acted as his cicerone, with the 
replies and cbservations of the latter, and the joint conversations that 
ensued. Before the palace at Westminster, Alphonse made the remark 
that the enrichments and ornamentations were laid on with too lavish 


| a hand, and that if some plain surfaces had bee served, those 
Principles of the Atlantic Telegraph,” by G. C. Foster, Professor of Ex- | 5 et wer hs ge — n preserved, thos 


portions which were enriched would by contrast have had an additional 


| value, a jadgment we apprehend in which most persons of taste will 


be found to concur. The churches of Sir Christopher Wren, the 


| towers and spires of which had so delighted our young architect in 


his panoramic view from St. Paul's, equally delighted him by their 
interiors— St. Stephen’s Walbrock, St. Bride’s, St. Lawrence Jewry, 


_ and especially St. James’s Westminster, filled him with admiration 


at the genius of our great architect, and with utter astonishment that 
fashion and false taste unfortunately prevail so much at the present 


| day that some of these beautiful interiors have been martyred at the 


hands of the medizovalists. “The view of the Banqueting House at 
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clapped his hands for very joy, and pronounced it to be one of the 
the refinement and exquisite delicacy of the detail. From this 


intended palace had been completed! Both the Escurial and the 
Louvre would have been inferior to it.” Turning into Chancery-lane 
our young Frenchman was quite charmed with the exquisite facade 
of the Law Fire Office, which in his opinion had more of the 


_ refioemen- of Vignola than any building he had seen in London. 


«“ : : : ”s ° ° ° 
more slowly than ab the rate of one every eight-tenthe of a Socad. | Family Life of the Middle Class” is a thoughtful contribution which 


| hits a blot in our social state, and is well deserving of thoughtful 


perusal. Itisto be hoped that the greater attention jast beginning 
to be paid to middle-class education will tend to lessen, if not remove, 
the state of things so truly described and justly lamented by the 
writer, Even in childhood the family atmosphere, or the influence of 
some epecial person, determines for the major part of mankind whether 
they shall grow up with, or without, strong tastes for something useful 
and elevating. The composition, habits, and tastes of middle-class 


: | familics lead to a general deficiency in taste for intellectual ite 
in the strength of the | One conspi f - ‘ ctual pursuits. 
advantage of an instru. | ne conspicuous proof of this may be found in the absence of demand 


for lectures of a high class, and in the small number of copies of first- 
rate books that any publisher can sell. Many excellent works are 
with difficulty pushed through a sale of five hundred copies, and few 


Oaly the Royal Institution in London, and less than half a dozen other 
institutions in the three kingdoms, can attract an audience for a course 


any family of more than common intellectual ambition would like its 
boys and girls, when their schooltime has passed, to acquire a reason- 
ce, or to get help in the more 


ady, they are not encouraged 


family, through their occupations, usually get most change, while the 
women su ffer like greenhouse plants undera bad gardener who keeps the 
doors and windows shut. Even association with the frivolous is better 
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than the damp, mildewy influence of isolation with nothing elevating 
to do. The want of taste is a serious family evil. A life without 
excitement is impossible for many, and objectionable for all. Good 
honest tastes form the springs of useful exertion, and in the endea- 
vour to gratify them a wholesome excitement is foind. Exclude the 
taste for good things, and tastes for bad things will spring up, because 
some human faculties will be active; and if the finer elements of our 
nature are enfeebled by want of exercise, lower propensities and 
passions are left in sway. There are painfully respectable natures, 
incapable of any but cheap virtues, and without the vigour needfal 
for great defects; but they are not objects to be contemplated with 
any approval. There should ke some bing heroic and dignified in 
every life, and no human being should be permitted to grow up 
without throbs of admiration towards that which is noble, beautiful, 
and true. 

The Geological Magazine.—The first article, **On Some Flint-cores 
from the Indus, Upper Scinde,” by John Evans, F.R.S., F.S.A., &., 
contains nothing new, but says all that is necessary, and as much as 
can be said in a page, descriptive of a frontispiece of three flint-cores, 
the only remarkable thing about which is, that they were found three 
feet below the rock, in the bed of the Indus, which, without more 
minute details, really amounts to very little. ‘* Notes on the Physical 
Geography of East Yorkshire,” by William Topley, F.G.S., of the 
Geological Survey, is a carefally-written paper, evidently the result 
of minute personal observation. The scarped hills of Cleveland—lias 
capped by inferior oolite—are highly picturesque. The oolitic capping 
weathers into a steep face overlooking a more gentle slope of lias 
shale. These escarpments run along the strike, and their srcarped 
sides face the dip, and hence the same bed, or its representative, crops 
out at about the same height of the escarpment all along its course. To 
learn what a lias sea-cliff is like, we have only to examine the present 
coast line of Cleveland. Here the beds are seen to dip in the cliff 
section, and therefore the cliff is not formed along the strike. Now, 
since “escarpments” run along the strike, whilst the present sea- 
cliffs rarely or never do, it would seem that we must no longer look to 
marine action as the mode of formation of these escarpments. They 
are assuredly not “‘ river-cliffs,” since rivers by no means always run 
parallel to them, or even near them. There remains, then, only pure 
subaérial agencies to account for them. The examination of the 
much-disputed question of the relative influence of subsérial and 
marine denudation is continued in the next paper, by George Maw, 
¥.G.8., to whose valuable remarks on Watersheds in the August num- 
ber of the Magazine, the present article, *‘ Notes on the Comparative 
Structure of Surfaces Reduced by Subaérial and Marine Denuda- 
tion,” may be considered to be comp'ementary. The most supe: ficial 
observer must at once detect in the drift-covered surface and terraced 
outlines of much of the dry land, the existence of furmer progressive 
coast-lines of sea erosion over almost the entire surface ; but this very 
palpable evidence of the trath of the sea renders it easy to distinguish 
between the work of the sea and the denudation performed by rains 
and rivers, and shows the surface erosion performed by the sea to have 
been so trifling as scarcely to affect the general structure of the surface, 
the curvilinear lines of which present a marked contrast to the straight 
form so characteristic of sea action. The advocates of eubsérial denu- 
dation hold that marine inlets and valleys running up from the coast 
are the result of the submergence of land previously moulded by rain 
and river action, and believe that small local currents baving the 
power to perform the work attributed to them could never have 
existed. In long narrow channels, such as the fjords of Norway, it is 
not unusual to find two narrow inlets opening out of the main channel 
exactly opposite each other, implying, on the marine theory of exca- 
vation, the existence of currents striking from the same point in 
exactly opposite directions. This is one of the many instances in 
which the theory of marine currents is shown to be inapplicable; but 
the whole assumption that currents can move up and take effect at 
the extremity of a cul de sac is fallacious, you may as c nsistently 
assume a power to make the smoke pass up a chimney with the top 
closed—there can be no motion without a thoroughfare. This may be 
familiarly illustrated by the impotence of the wind to enter an open 
window when the door of the room is closed and there is no other 
outlet. We must confess that we think Mr. Maw has given the coup 
de grace to Mr. Mackintosh’s views on the formation of the cliffs, 
gorges, and valleys of Wales contained in the September number. 
An “Inquiry into the Relative Antiquity of Stone and Metallic 
Weapons,” by the Rev. Anthony Arneby, M.A., is a short article 
characterized by sound views, and rich in references to the literature 
of the subject. The writer starts the following curious query :— 
** Barbs are a very doubtful improvement to a stone arrowhead, but 
very necessary to one of iron; does not this suggest a suspicion that 
the barbed flint weapon was an imitation, a cheap substitute for the 
more costly metal ?” 


Hardwicke’s Science Gossip is amusing, lively, and instructive as 
usual. The present number contains a paper on the “ Fairy-ring 
Champignon (Murasmius orcades),” by M. C. Cooke, from which it 
appears we are guilty of great obtuseness in leaving this mushroom to 
be consumed by the fairies and their congeners, for Mr. Cooke tells us 
** these fungi are the most delicate eating of any of the edible species 
found in our islands, and are consumed freely in many of the countries 
of continental Europe.” 








SHORT NOTICES. 
Knowledge is Power. By Charles Knight. A New Edition, corrected, 


enlarged, and adapted by the Author for Elementary Instruction. | 


(Bell & Daldy.)—Between thirty and forty years ago, when the general 
agitation of the public mind consequent on the Reform Bill and other 
changes had led to considerable discussion of the first principles of 
political economy—when the spread of machinery in the processes of 
manufacture was causing much discontent among the labouring and 


artisan bodies, and when the Society for the Diffusion of Useful — 








Knowledge and other similar were endeavouring, by 
enlarging the area of education, to counteract the evils of popular 
ignorance—Mr. Charles Knight, then one of the moss intellectual and 
enterprising of London publishers, as well as an able author, wrote 
and issued two volumes bearing on the great points at issue between 
employers and employed; one having the title, “The Results of 
Machinery,” the other that of “Capital and Labour.” These works 
did much towards diffusing in a popular form the leading principles 
of the science of demand and supply, and removing the jealousy of 
machinery which was then so common. Mr. Knight has now fused 
the two books into one, under the general designation of “‘ Knowledge 
is Power,” and has so recombined his matter as to present in the 
volume before us a brief view of the elements of political economy in 
& highly attractive form. The work is divided into three parts—the 
first treating of “Capital and Labour,” the second of “ Capital, 
Labour, and Skill, working together for Production,” and the third 
of “ Capitalists and Labourers,” with a glance at co-operation and 
limited liability partnership. The two last subjects have been added 
to the present edition, as neither had any substantive existence when 
the original editions were issued. We are glad to find that both 
reforms have Mr. Knight’s complete approval. The work as now 
re-edited is an admirable summary of facts and principles, illustrated 
with much antiquarian lore, and always entertaining. It is of course 
only a summary of a very general kind; but its conciseness and 
lucidity will recommend it to many who might be a'armed at more 
ambitious treatises. 


Ten Miles from Town, with Poems. By William Sawyer. (William 
Freeman.)—Mr. Sawyer is a Magazine poet, whose verses have 
frequently appeared in the Cornhill, Good Words, Temple Bar, 
and London Society. He possesses a fair amount of taste and fancy, 
& correct ear, and a considerable command of poetic language. He is, 
in fact, one of those writers who is justified in publishing, and hia little 
book contains many quaint and delicate thoughts, indicative of a mind 
attuned with and vibrating to the larger poetic feeling created by 
Tennyson and Browning. He reminds us sometimes of Longfellow. 
It is not easy to find a sample extract, but the following verses are 
decidedly pretty and musical :— 


‘Up the hill, our faces red 
With the bloom that overspread 
All the West, while trailing back 
Lay our shadows, lean and black. 


Up to where the village spire 
Warms its grays—its cross of fire 
Flaming gold, till all below 
Grows the colour of the crow. 


Often in the sunset’s flame 

To the churchyard thus we came, 
Whetce outspread we could behold 
Half the country, wood, and wold.” 


There is a Wordsworthian tenderness and delicacy in the foregoing, 
and on the whole we can recommend “‘ Ten Miles from Town” to our 
readers as an agreeable collection of lyrics containing more thought 
and beauty than volumes of far greater pretensions. 


Literary Pearls. With an Introduction by Samuel, Lord Bishop 
of Oxford. (Routledge.)—From an intimation by the publishers, 
we understand that the profits of this work are to be devoted to 
missionary purposes ; and this, to some extent, would disarm criticism 
if a Salmagundi of this kind would admit of criticisia at all. The in- 
troduction is rather flowery, and, being original and episcopal, we 
append a specimen :—‘“ Here wit sparkles for those who delight in its 
coruscations; here history opens its stores; here biography presents 
before you in court dress and dishabille, in serious and in sportive 
humour, companions whom you may be right glad to join, either to 
learn what is solid and useful, or to smile at what is innocently gay.” 
After this ecclesiastical jewel, we find such pearls as ‘‘ Anecdote of the 
Dake of Somerset,”’ “ Instinct of a Dog,” “ A Tenant on All Fours,” 
and ‘‘ le Never Made His Mother Smile.” The stories have the ad- 
vantage of age, and the poetry—‘*The Last Rose uf Summer,” for 
instance—is sufficiently appreciated already. We did not expect to 
find a pearl extracted from the “ Adventures of Mr. Ledbury ;” but 
this is altogether an odd jamble, and something more than half the 
book is composed of paste rather than pearls. 


A Tract for the Times. (Edinburgh: Edmonston & Donglas.)— 
There is nothing easier than to rave or moan over the corruptions of 
the time. Every age, of course, has its vices and errors—some, per- 
haps, peculiar to itself; and it is no difficult task to point them ont. 
But in theee jeremiads there is always an implied assumption that the 
age is peculiarly bad—that previous ages have been comparati 
pure and virtuous, and that we are all on the wrong rail, going wi 
express speed to some bad end, Every other epoch has had the same 
thing said of it in succession; and it will be found that the specific 
complaints usually fall into much the same grooves. In this “Tract 


| for the Times,” the writer—whom we should judge to be a very young 


map, affecting the gravity and warning voice of age—takes us to task 
for our several wrong-doings, in a sort of prize-essay style, made up 
of traisms and fallacies. No doubt, some of the remarks are correct 
enough; bat the general assumption of a special depravity in the 
present age is the mere commonplace of sermonizing. The author is 
a very feeble Carlyle indeed, dealing largely in platitudes and com- 
placent generalizations. But he hopes great things from his work. 
“It is an old saying indeed, with too much truth in it,” he writes, 
‘that ‘wisdom crieth in the streets and no man regardeth.’ But it 
sometimes happens that an accidental passer-by hears the voice, and 
stops to listen to it. The seed casually dropped may become the 
parent of a great tree, and ultimately of a wide-spreading forest. 
The bread which is cast upon the waters may be found after many 
days.” Well, here is “the seed casually dropped.” For the “ wide- 
spreading forest” we must wait. 
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Norddeutsche Bund. (Leipzig: Tauchnitz. London: 
Winkene'S Nossate) —This is one of the numerous dissertations to 
which every great political revolution is sure to give rise. It is 
ublished in Saxony, and treats of the relations which are to exist 
seers that country and Prussia. The writer affirms that, if Saxony 
were free to choose her future as a State, to decide between North 
and South, or to become a neutral State like Switzerland and Belgium, 
she would select no other course than that now prescribed to her. 
That this is the way in which some of the inhabitants would act who 
are willing to obtain the realization of German unity at any price, 
may be true; but that such would be the wish of Saxony as a whole 
is doubtful, for that country is quite large enough to have an 
independent existence, and its traditions would certainly not incline it 
to be totally absorbed by a Power to which, but a few years ago, it was 
equal, if not superior, in importance. The subject, however, 1s too 
complicated and difficult to be discussed in a paragraph. The 
pamphlet to which we are adverting may be read as a statement of 
one side of the case ; but it must be borne in mind that it is the work 
of a partisan. 


A New Italian Grammar. By P. L. Rosteri. Second Edition. 
(David Nutt.)—In these vehement times, when even teachers of 
languages and pseudo-grammarians cannot resist the universal ten- 
dency to produce something startling, it is refreshing to meet an 
unpretending but respectable grammar, like the one before us. 
Such books as “ French in a Fortnight,” and all the numerous modern 
productions which profess to open a royal road to the knowledge of a 
language, are delusive and mischievous, and pander to the taste of the 
many, who would fain be learned without the trouble of learning. 
These books only give such people a sufficient knowledge of a foreign 
language to spoil their own by bespattering it with foreign words out 
of place. There is no method of acquiring a foreign language but by 
assiduous and persevering study. Thoroughly good grammars and 
dictionaries are valuable and indispensable helps, and their authors 
deserve encouragement for the labour they must expend on them; 
but they cannot furnish any method to enable the student to leap into 
a language. Writers who promise to do so are always quacks, and 
their works only differ from those of their predecessors by being 
inferior. Rosteri’s Grammar, which has passed into a second edition, 
is fairly adapted to enable the learner to understand the struc- 
ture of the Italian language, and contains copious exercises to 
impress the rules given on the memory. By the aid of such a book, 
one may really attain, with hard work, a sufficient knowledge of 
Italian to read Italian works, and to speak with tolerable fluency. 


Town and Country. Sketches by Andrew Halliday. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—These reprints from All the Year Round are both lively 
and entertaining, though we doubt if they were worth collecting 
into a volume. Mr. Halliday is occasionally witty, and is seldom dull. 
The first sketch, ‘‘Going into Housekeeping,” is a mere résumé of 
stock comicalities, and, if the reader did not go farther into the book, a 
rather unfavourable opinion would be formed of the rest of its 
contents. The “ Whelks series” are excellent. Mr. Halliday has 
caught Mr. Dickens’s tone cleverly here, and reproduces the style of 
the master with more than a merely mimetic pen. 


Original Penny Readings: a Series of Short Sketches. By George 
Manville Fenn. (Routledge & Sons.)—Penny Readings in Prose and 
Verse. Selected and edited by J. E. Carpenter. (Warne & Co.)— 
Here are two volumes, both designed to meet the growing desire for 
what are called “ Penny Readings.” Mr. Fenn’s productions are 
from his own pen, and are reprinted from All the Year Round, 
Chambers’s Jowrnal, Once a Week, the Evening Star, and other publica- 
tions. They treat of a variety of exciting subjects bearing on the 
lives, sufferings, and perils of the poor and labouring, and are written 
with some power and picturesqueness. The writer has a strong 
dramatic sense of story-telling, and we should think that his sketches 
are the very things for keeping alive the attention of a humble 
audience. Mr. Carpenter’s volume is one of aseries. It is a very 
fair selection, in prose and verse, from several writers—the matter 
for the most part good, though not without an admixture of inferior 
stuff, which we suppose we must regard as padding. 


The Cabinet Lawyer. Twenty-second Edition, brought down to the 
Close of the Parliamentary Session of 1866. (Longmans & Co.)— 
The first edition of this work was published about forty years ago. 
It has been steadily enlarged and improved since then, and is now a 
very useful and comprehensive digest of the laws of England, civil, 
criminal, and constitutional. As a book of ready reference in the 
daily affairs of life, it is all that can be desired. 


We have also received Daily Prayers for Family and Private Use, 
by John Godson, Curate of Shipton, Oxfordshire (Rivingtons) ;—two 
volumes of The National Standard Course of Elementary Instruction, 
edited by James Stuart Laurie, formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools 
(Murby)—both in their nineteenth edition ;— The English Language, its 
Grammar and History, by Henry Lewis (Williams & Norgate) ;—Mind 
your H’s, and Take Care of your R’s, by Charles William Smith, Pro- 
fessor of Elocution (Lockwood & Co.)—a series of exercises for 
acquiring the proper use of the letters in question ;—Part XI. of the 
new edition of Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Itterature, and Art 
(Longmans & Co.) ;—and Part XXXVI. of Mr. Watts’s Dictionary of 
Chemistry and the Allied Branches of other Sciences (Same Pablishers). 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


To-morrow (Sunday) will be the eight hundredth anniversary of th 
Battle of Hastings. It was on the 14th of October, 1066 (the _ 
was Saturday that year), that William of Normandy led his hosts 
against the English under Harold, on the field of Senlae (for it was really 
not at Hastings at all), and effected the greatest 
history of this island that has perhaps ever occurred. Without adopt. 
ing the extravagant theories of M. Thierry as to the prolonged 
influence of the Norman victors on the social condition of England, it 
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must nevertheless be admitted that they effected a great change in 
the language, manners, political forms, and general state of this country, 
and that that change has in some respects been lasting. We shall 
never get the Norman conquest out of our language and literature, 
and, even in politics, the feudal system established by the strangers 
has not entirely disappeared. 

Some curious particulars are given in Notes and Queries concerning 
the last years of the notorious Thomas Griffiths Wainewright, the 
“ Janus Weathercock” ofthe London Magazine to which Hazlitt and 
Lamb contributed. It is pretty generally known that this man— 
whose art criticisms in the periodical in question, flippant as they 
were, attracted attention by the dash, animation, and picturesqueness 
of their style—was transported for having forged the signature of his 
wife’s trustee, and that he lay under heavy suspicion of having poisoned 
more than one person whose lives he had insured. His subsequent 
career in Van Diemen’s Land, where he arrived in 1836, is not so 
well known. He became, about the year 1842, an artist in Hobart 
Town, where, it is said, he twice attempted to poison people to 
whom he had taken a distaste. As a consequence, he was 
« dreaded, disliked, and shunned, by everybody.” A gentleman who 
knew him well describes him as a man with a massive head, 
indicating the possession of a large amount of brain; @ square, 
solid jaw, deeply-set eyes, and “a snake-like expression which 
was at once repulsive and fascinating. He rarely looked you in 
the face. His conversation and manners were winning in the extreme ; 
he was never intemperate, but nevertheless of grossly sensual habit, 
and an opium eater.” He was “ constantly on the very confines of 
murder,” and on one occasion acted towards a fellow-convict, against 
whom he bore a grudge, with hideous malignity. The convict was 
brought in a dying state into the Hobart Town Hospital, where Waine- 
wright was at that time an inmate. The latter “ at a glance detected 
the fatal premonitory indications, and, gliding to his bedside with cat- 
like steps, he hissed into the dying man’s ear—‘ You are a dead man. 
In four-and-twenty hours your soul will be in hell, and my arm will 
be buried up to that (touching his elbow) in your body, dissecting it.’ ”” 
This is equal to some of the horrible fancies of Edgar Allan Poe. 
While in the hospital, Wainewright sent a petition to the governor of 
the colony, Sir Eardley Wilmot, for a ticket-of-leave, which was 
refused. In this document—a strange piece of egotism and rambling 
talk—he speaks of his writings, and begs his Excellency to “ grant 
him the power to shelter his eyes from Vice in her most revolting and 
sordid phase, and his ears from a jargon of filth and blasphemy that 
would outrage the cynism (sic) of Parny himself.” To his other vices 
it is clear that Wainewright added hypocrisy. He died about the 
year 1852. 


The head of Richelieu has been discovered in the possession of an 
ancient family of Bretagne, and has been forwarded to the Minister of 
Public Instruction, for presentation to the Emperor. The Paris cor- 
respondent of the Morning Star gives the following carious account of 
the affair:—“The head was separated from the corpse during the 
first revolution, at which period the populace was seized with a 
mania for breaking open the tombs of the aristocracy. M. Fortoul 
was the first person to whom it occurred to restore the head to the 
remains of the once mighty Cardinal ; but, in spite of all his exertions, 
he failed to do so. The present Emperor, with the help of M. Duruy, 
the Minister of Public Instruction, has been more successful. 
Authentic documents proving its identity have been sent up with it. 
It appears that the head of the Cardinal was bagged by a hosier of the 
Rue St. Denis during the breaking open of his tomb. The mob got into 
the coffin, and, trampling upon the embalmed corpse, cut it in pieces. 
The head was instantly taken possession of by the hosier, who, taking a 
favourable opportunity, hid it under his clothes, proud and happy to 
be the proprietor of so valuable a relic. Fearing, however, that it would 
be found out that he had robbed this treasure, he was suddenly seized 
with the idea of sawing it in two, so that the face alone is preserved, 
from the forehead to the chin. It is this mask, as it were, that is now 
at the Ministére de l’ Instruction Publique. It is perfectly mahogany- 
colour; the teeth are beautifully white, and the moustache and 
imperial are of a reddish brown. Philippe de Champagni’s portrait, 
which we have all gazed at in the square room of the Louvre, is 
proved to be a marvellous likeness—the outline of the features as 
correct as though it had been photographed.” 


The annual meeting of the Senate of the Queen’s University was 
held last Saturday, at the Castle, Dublin. The chief business before 
the meeting was the question whether the supplemental charter should 
be accepted or rejected. The senate met at two o'clock, when Lord 
Chancellor Blackburne moved the rejection of the charter, and was 
seconded by Earl Rosse. The question was put to the vote, and there 
was @ majority against it. The motion of the Lord Chancellor having 
been declared lost, Sir Robert Peel moved that the consideration be 
postponed till after the convocation. This motion was also lost. The 
Right Hon. Maziere Brady, ex-Chancellor of Ireland, then moved that 
the charter be accepted. He was seconded by Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, and the motion was carried by eleven to nine. 


The Chorlton and Ardwick Free Lib was inaugurated 
Saturday evening. Mr. Dudley Field was mnt and make a ae 
in which he said he hoped that New York would have as good free 
libraries as Manchester, and that Manchester would have as good free 
schools as New York. In the speech of Mr. Bruce, the late Vice- 
President of the Board of Education, mention was made of the fre- 
quency with which the readers at the Manchester Free Library applied 
gt oy : on political economy. 

© Fortnightly Review of October 1st contains a charge agai 
Mr. John Stuart Mill of having, for the sake of currying Ht nar 


_ the Radical party, struck out of the last edition of his works a passage 


in his treatise on “ Political Economy,” reflecting on th i 

as being wholly devoted to dcline-hamiieg, The Morning tas nt 
dignant at this charge, and remarks that Mr. Mill may fairly have 
altered his mind, in consequence of the self-sacrificing conduct of the 
American people, and their high regard for great principles, during the 


civil war. We must say that we agree with the Star on the personal 
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question. The honesty of a distinguished writer was never questioned 
on more frivolous grounds. 

“We are informed,” says the Pall Mall Gazette of Thursday even- 
ing, “ that a fand is now being raised for the restoration of the church 
at Hucknall Torkard, where Byron is buried. About £500 has been 
received, and further subscriptions may be sent to the Rev. George 
Otter, vicar of Hucknall.” 

A “Guide de Paris” is to be brought out for the Great Exhibition. 
It will be splendidly printed, and will contain contributions by Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine, Theophile Gautier, and other writers of note. 

M. Barriére (says the Atheneum) has in his possession a series of 
letters written by Madame du Barry after the death of Louis the 
Fifteenth. They contain a love story, of which the Countess and a 
foreign nobleman of the highest rank are the only characters. The 
rise, progress, crisis, and dénouement, are to be traced, according to 
M. Barriére, as “ through a thick veil.” This gentleman adds :—** We 
often find expressions quoted as said to be uttered by Madame du 
Barry which belong to the worst days of her youth. There is nothing 
of the sort in the letters of which I speak. They show that the lady 
was strictly on her guard when writing them; and we contemplate 
her altogether in a new point of view.” 

M. Auguste Polo, a distinguished contributor to La France, where 
he wrote under the assumed name of “ Polin,” died on Tuesday morn. 
ing at Paris, of an attack of Asiatic cholera, at the early age of thirty- 
three. 

Herr Anders, a well-known German writer on music, is recently 
deceased. 

‘‘ Yu-Kiao-li; or, The Two Cousins,” is the title of a Chinese 
romance, translated into French by M. Stanilas Julien, just pub- 
lished by Divier & Co. , 

“L’Age de Papier” is the title of a little anonymous volume 
which has just appeared in Paris. 

Lord Byron’s “Don Juan,” translated into French verse for the 
first time, has just appeared in Paris at the Librairie Centrale. 

A Professorship of Modern Greek has been instituted at the Lycée 
in Marseilles, M. Blancard, formerly of the Ecole Frangaise of Athens, 
being appointed to act as teacher. 

The following works on Materialism, taken from the German, have 
just made their appearance in Paris in a French garb :—“ Force et 
Matiére,” par Louis Buchner, Docteur en Médecine, Ouvrage traduit 
de |’Allemand d’apres la Septitme Edition, par L. Gamber; “La 
Circulation de la Vie,” Lettres sur la Physiologie en Réponse aux 
Lettres sur la Chimie, de Liebig, par Maleschott, traduit de |’ Alle- 
mand, par le Docteur Cazelles, 2 vols.; “Le Matérialisme Con- 
temporain,’”’ Examen du Systéme du Docteur Buchner, par Paul Janet, 
Membre de |’Institut, Professeur 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Paris. 

The recent fétes at Nancy have given a fresh interest to all things 
connected with the place; consequently, a work by M. Alfred d’Alem- 
bert, called “* La Cour de Roi Stanislaus et la Lorraine en 1748,” and 
published by Amyor & Co., will probably be welcome to many. 

The second volume of M. Augustin Challamel’s “ Mémoires du 
Peuple Francais” has just appeared. 

The house of GermMeR BAILLizrRe announces, as a fresh addition to 
the “ Bibliothéque de Philosophie Moderne,” a new work by M. Aug. 
Langel, entitled “ Les Problémes de la Vie.” 

The facetious letter which we lately reproduced from the Nouvel 
Tllustré is said to be a production of Beranger. 

A literary announcement from Leipzig runs thus :—“ Our readers 
will be obliged to us for drawing their attention to some Sanscrit 
works which will shortly appear. We have not read the books 
ourselves, but, if their contents are as interesting as their titles, 
their perusal must be the acme of delight. The titles are :— 
* Swapantschakschavimahamantrastotra,’ ‘ Trigunatmikakalikastotre,’ 
‘ Upangalalitavratodyapana,’ ‘ Sankarchtatschaturthivratodyapana,’ 
and ‘ Anantatschaturdarivratakatha.’ ” 

It is said that General Lamarmora, now in Florence, is busy draw- 
ing up a detailed and critical account of the military operations of 
the late campaign. 

Among the Prussian subjects who will profit by the amnesty recently 
promulgated is Madame Assing, who published the well-known 
journal of Varnhagen von Ense, the publication of which work led 
to her flight. 

A typographical féte will be celebrated at Milan, says L’Opinione, 
in honour of the memory of Panfilo Castaldi, who first invented move- 
able type. The invention of Castaldi will be immortalized by a 
monument, the work of a Milanese sculptor, Giuseppe Corti. ‘ We 
have reason to believe,” adds the same Italian paper, “ that all the 
printers of all the Italian cities will be represented at this festival, 
which is to do homage to one of the glories of Italy.” 

Dr. Lardner’s work on the Electric Telegraph is shortly to reappear 
in a new edition, revised and re-written by Mr. E. B. Bright, Secretary 
of the British and Irish Magnetic Telegraph Co.—of course bringing 
the history of the invention down to the present day. 

A new edition of the works and letters of Charles Lamb (in which 
we are promised a text freed from errors which have already crept in) 
is in preparation by Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt. It will be published by 
the Messrs. Moxon & Co. 

Mr. Horren announces a Shilling Shakespeare (complete for that 
sum), to be edited by Mr. Halliwell, and to include the emendations 
of Messrs. Collier, Dyce, &c. 

Mr. Maguire, M.P., has embarked for America at the instance of 
Messrs. Lonemans & Co., with whom he has contracted for the pub- 
lication of a history of the Irish in that country. 

Messrs. Houtston & WriGHT announce—* Tales of the Chimney 


Corner,” forming the first volume of the Illustrated Shilling Library. | 
This is a series of tales written by popular authors, each volume of | 


which will contain six illustrations on wood. They also promise, “ Tales 
of the Jacobites ;” and “‘ Martyrland, or Perils of the Persecution.” 
Dr. Beke is preparing a new and enlarged edition of his account of 


the British Captives in Abyssinia, and of his unsuccessful mission for | Bs. 
| Wordeworth (Rev, Dr. Chas.), Synodal Address, 8vo., 28, 6d. 


their liberation. 


We understand that Miss Braddon’s new Magazine is a trade 
success, the orders for the first number being very large. 

Messrs. Routtepce & Sons announce the following books for the 
new season :—‘* Wayside Poesies,” original poems of country life, 
edited by Robert Buchanan, with illustrations; “‘ Griset’s Groteeques, 
or Jokes drawn on Wood,” with rhymes by Tom Hood, jun.; “The 
Pictorial Shakspere,’’ a new and revised edition in eight volumes, 
edited by Charles Knight; “ Little Lays for Little Folk;” “ Quota- 
tions from Shakespeare,” a new selection of extracts; ‘“ Monstrelet’s 
Chronicles,” new edition; and “ Longfellow’s Poems,” a new red- 
line edition. 

Mr. Harpwicke’s list inclades—‘On Diseases of the Stomach,” by 
Dr. Habershon ; “ Osteology for Students,” by Mr. Arthur Trehern 
Norton; the second portion of “ Trousseau’s Clinical Medicine,” by 
Dr. Bazire ; “ Complications of Parturition,” by Dr. J. Hall Davis ; “On 
Malignant Cholera,” by Dr. Crisp; “On Diseases of the Joints,” by 
Mr. Holmes Coote; ‘* The Prescriber’s and Dispenser’s Vade-mecum,” 
by Mr. A. J. Cooley ; “ On Localised Electrisation,” from the French 
of Duchenne, by Mr. J. N. Radcliffe; “The Remains of the Late 
Hugh Falconer,” edited by Dr. Murchison; the sixth volume of 
*“* English Botany,” edited by Mr. Syme; “ In the Plain and on the 
Mountain,” by Charles Boner; “ The Autographic Album,” by L. 
B. Phillips ; ‘‘ A Synopsis of Heraldry,” by C. N. Elvin; “A Guide for 
Parents in the Choice of Schools and Colleges,” by Herbert Fry; 
“ The Book of Knots,” an illuminated work by the author of “The 
Changed Cross ;” ‘‘ Report of the Nottingham Meeting of the British 
Association ;” &c. 





= 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Autographic Album (The). By L. B. Phillips. Or. 4to., 21s. 

Bell (Major E.), Remarks on the Mysore Blue Book, 8vo., 2s. 

Bowman (A.), Tom and the Crocodile. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Brown (Dr. J. Baker), On Surgical Diseases of Women. S8vo., 15s. 

ome Life, in the Light of its Divine Idea, 2nd edit. Or. 





(J. B.), The 
8vo., 63. 
Cabinet Lawyer (The). 22nd edit. Feap,, 10s, 6d. 


Cesar de Bello Gallico. With Notes by C. Anthon. New edit. 12mo., 4s, 6d, 

Cassell’s Popular Natural History. Vol. III. Royal 8vo., 10s. 6d, 

Christian’s Mistake. By Author of “ John Halifax.” New edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

= Hour (The): Twelve Songs, with Music, By Mrs. G. H. Curteis, 

ong, ls. 

Chronicles of the Schomberg-Cotta Family. New edit. Or. 8vo., 6s, 6d. 

Cobbett (W.), English Grammar. New edit. 12mo., 1s. 6d. 

Complete Practical Gaide to the Civil Service. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Cotton (Rev. H.), Topographical Gazetteer. 2nd Series, 8vo., 12s, 6d, 

Crisp (H.), On Malignant Cholera. 8vo., 5s. 

Dante’s Vision. Translated by Cary. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 7s, 6d. 

Doré (G.), Two Hundred Sketches, Humorous and Grotesque. Royal 4to,, 7s, 64. 

Béwands 1. W.C.), Eton Latin Occidence, 18th edit, 12mo., 1s, 

Eiloart (Mrs.), Johnny and his Dog. Feap., 3s, 6d. 

Elgin Cathedral (Guide to). Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Eton Greek Verse Reading-Book for the Fourth Form. 12mce., 2s. 

Fitzpatrick (W. J.), The Sham Squire. Large paper edition, 4to., 21s. 

Gee (Rev. R.), Our Sermons, Feap., 68. 

Godson (G.), Daily Prayers for Family and Private Use. 18mo., 1s. 6d, 

—, Year (A). By the Author of “ Marian Falconer.” 2nd edit. Cr, 8vo., 
2s 


Goulburn (Rev. E. M.), The Acts of the Deacotfe: Lectures. Feap., 6s. 

Habershon (S. O.), On Diseases of the Stomach. Cr. 8vo., 53. 

Halliday (A.), Town and Country Sketches. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Hawthorne (N.) Tales. Vol. II. Cr. 8vo., 3s, 6d. 

Heber (Bp.}, Hymns. Illustrated. Small 4to., 10s. 6d. 

Hewlett (Mrs.), Modern Speaker. New edit. 18mo., 3s. 6d. 

Homer’s Lliad, Translated by Sir J. W. Herschel. 8vo., 18s. 

Hood’s (Thos.) Serious Poems, Selected by 8, Lucas, Feap., 5s, 

Horace. With Notes by C. Anthon. Newedit. 12mo., 7s. 6d. 

Hoskyns (C. W.), Occasional Essays, Cr. 8vo., 5s, 6d. 

How Paul's Penny became a Pound. Feap., ls. 

How Peter’s Pound became a Penny. Foap., 1s. 

John Hampton’s Home. New edit. 4to., 1s, 

Jones (Rev. Harry), Priest and Parish. Cr. 4to., 6s. 6d. 

Journal (The) of Social Science. Vol, I. 8vo., 13s, 

Kingston (W. H. G.), Washed Ashore. Royal 16mo., 3s. 6d. : 

Lerwood (J.) and Hotten (J. C.), History of Signboards. 2ad edit, Or. 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

Little Katy and Jolly Jim. Newedit. 18mo., ls. 

Little Lays for Little Folk, Selected by J,G, Watts. Illustrate¢, Small d4to, 


7s. 6d. 
Lonefellow (H. W.), Evangeline. New edit. Illustrated, Or. 8vo., 5s. 
MeCulloch (J, R.), Geographical Dictionary. New edit. Vol. III, 8vo., 21s. 
Macdonald (G.), Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood, 3vols, Or, 8vo., £1, lls, 6d, 
Macmillan’s Magazine. Vol. XIV. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
MeNair (R. F.), The Colours of the British Army. PartI. 4to., 5s, 
Maxweli (J. G.), Sighs, Smiles, and Sketches, 2nd Series. Cr. 8vo., 5s, 
Milton (Visct.) and Cheadle (W. B.), North-West Passage by Land. 6th edit, 


8vo., 21s. 
Murray (Dr. W.), On Emotional Disorders of the Nerves, Cr. 8vo., 3s, 6d. 





Musbet (W. B.), Treatise on Apoplexy. 8vo., 7s. 

Nettie’s Mission. By Alice Gray. yo 3s. 6d. 

Nimmo’s Popular Tales. Vol. V.The Hunt of the Glenkens, Feap., 1s. 

Norton (A. T), Osteology. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Old Merry’s Annual, 1867. Royal 16mo., 5s. 

Parkinson (8.), Trestise on Optics. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d, 

Peacock (E.), English Church Furniture. 8vo., 15s, 

Peile (Rev. T. Ww). Sermons, Doctrinal and Didactic. Feap., 6s. 6d. 

Philip (Rev. R.), The Bethel Flag: Sermons to Seamen. Feap., 28. 

Philp (J.), History of Progress in Great Britain. 2 vols. 8vo., 10s, 6d. 

Popular Science Review (The). Vol. V. 8vo., 12s, 

Prodigy (The): a Tale of Music. 3 vols. Cr, 8vo., £1, 11s, 6d, 

Rainbows in Spring-tide. Feap., 1s. 6d. : 

Recollections of the East. By a Subaltern. Feap. folio, 21s. } ; 

Round (J. T.), Some Distinctive Peculiarities of the Evangelists Considered, 

8vo., 93. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Reports. Vol. II. 8vo., 78, 64, 

Select Library of Fietion—Cuttrel of Arran, By C. Lever. Feap., 2n. 

Sessional Papers of the Association for Promotion of Social Sience, Vol. I. 
8vo., 73. 

Shakspeare (Handy Volume Edition). Vol. VI. 32mo., 1s. 

Short Steps for Little Feet. Feap., 1s. 

Snow (Mrs. L.), Practical Essays on Popular Subjects. Or. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Standing Orders for the Houses of Lords and Commons, 1867, 12mo., 5s, 

Statutes (The) of Great Britain, 1866. Royal 8vo., 14s. 

Stewart (Balfour), Elementary Treatise on Heat. Feap., 7s. 6d. , 

Stoughton (J.), Song of Christ’s Flock in the Twenty-third Psalm. 3rd edit. 
Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Sanday "Afternoons with Mamma. Royal 16mo., 2s. 


| Pischendorff (C.), When were the Gospels Written? S8vo., ls. 


Venn (J.), The Logic of Chance, Feap., 7s. 6d. 

Walcott (M. E. C.), Memorials of Bath and Wells, 8vo., 2s. : " 

Wharton (Grace and Philip), The Wits and Beaux of Society, 3rd edit, 
Cr. 8vo., 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Four Lines and under ...ccccssorsssserersseresroee O 2 6 
Each additional Line.......... socenesessvensconencece 00 6 
Whole Column...........:s0+00 wovescees evbceseseecses 833 0 
Page ....ecceceecsceesscceeseesnnnenrensennaaeneraananeens 8 8 0 
Public Companies’ Advertisements 8d. per Line. 
Advertisements should be forwarded to the Office, 
11, Southampton-street, Strand, not later than 5 o'clock 
on Thursday afternoon. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NIVERSITY of EDINBURGH.—The 
SESSION will commence on THURSDAY, 
Ist November, 1866. Full details as to Classes, 
Examinations, Degrees, &c., in the faculties of Arts, 
Divinity, Law, ana Medicine, together with a list of 
the General Council, will be found in the EDIN- 
BURGH UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, 1846-67, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Mactacutan & StEwaRrt, South 

Bridge, Edinburgh ; price 2s. 6d., per post 2s, 9d. 

By Order of the Senatees, 
ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Secretary of the University. 
September, 1866. 


COMFORTABLE HOME is offered, 


for two young Girls or two little Boys, ina 
healthy village in Berks. No other children, Unex- 
ceptionable references can be given, Terms, 70 to 80 
— per Annum.—M, N., Post-office, Newbury, 
Berks. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
No, 1, Old Broad-street, and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 
London. 
EstTaBiisHED 1803. 
Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserve 
Fund, £1,900,000. 

Insurances due at Michaelmas, should be renewed 
within Fifteen Days therefrom (last day, 14th Octo- 
ber), or the same will become void. 

All policies are now chargeable at the reduced rate 
of duty viz., 1s. 6d. per cent. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


IFE ASSURANCE.— The ACCU- 
MULATED and INVESTED FUNDS of the 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, and 
its ANNUAL REVENUE now amount to— 
ACCUMULATED FUND ......... £3,650,000 
ANNUAL REVENUB ..........00008 £660,000 

The PROFITS of the Company have been divided 
on seven occasions since 1825, when the Company was 
established, and on each occasion kétge and important 
benefits have been given to the assured. 

A NEW PROSPECTOS, just issued, contains very 
full information as to the Company’s principles and 
practice, and will be forwarded by post on application. 

AGENCIES in every town of importance through. 
out the kingdom. 

AGENCIES in INDIA and the COLONIES, where 
premiums can be received and claima settled. 

H. JONES WILLIAMS, 
General Secretary for England, 82, King 
William-Street, E.C. 
SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, 
Resident Secretary, West-end Office, 
3, Pall-mall East, 8.W. 


EpinevrGu : 3, George-street (Head Office). 


a) cn cakaa at 5, 53, and 6 per 
Cert.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 


Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
DrrEcTors, 
Chairman—LawForpD ACLAND, Esq. 


Major-Gen. Henry Pel- 
ham Burn. 
Harry George Gordon, 























Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
+ Robertson, Esq., 





Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz.: For one year at 5 per cent., 
three years at 5}, and for five years and upwards at 6 
per cent, per annum, 


gee for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7, East India Avenue, Leaden- 
hall-street, London, E.O, . 


By Order, 
R, A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


PO QETANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 

JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN- 
MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 
mercial world, scholastic institutions, and the public 


sq. 
George Ireland, Esq. 








| 


generally, that, by a novel application of his unrivalled | 


machinery for making steel pens, he has introduced a 
new series of his useful productions which, for ex- 
cellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 


Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality; they are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. 
Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at 
the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; at 91, 
Jobn-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurcb 
street, Loudon. 





NOSOTTI’S LOOKING GLASSES, 


CONSOLE AND PIER TABLES, GIRANDOLES AND WINDOW CORNIOCES. 
Gilt Decorative Articles in endlees variety. 





Mural Decorations of a new character. 


Parisian Papers, Novel Designs. 





DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY, FURNITURE, WINDOW CURTAINS, CHOICE MATERIALS. 





Ten Show Rooms. For Novelties this Manufactory is unrivalled. 


897, 898, 399A, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Established 1822, Designs and experienced Artists to all parts. 
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WILLCOX & GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


Silent, Simple, Compact, Artistic, Efficient, Durable, and Cheap. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery: will do all kinds 


of Domestic Work ; cannot be put out of o 


er, and is 


earnt in an hour: in short, it is the 


Cheapest and the Most Perfect Family Machine, 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


Instructions gratis. 


All Machines warranted. Llustrated 


Price-lists gratie and post-free, Inspection invited, 
Price from £8. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 185, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





SEWING MACHINES. 
PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE THE FLORENCE. 


FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 


N addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, and Gathering and Sewing on a Raffle 
at the same time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed-motion, fastens off its 
seams without stopping machine, and has other recent Improvements, for which the Highest Premium (Gold 
Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the Exhibition of the American Institute, held 


at New York, 1865. 


Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus with Sample of Work, post free. Agents Wanted. Address :— 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 97, Cheapside, London, E.C. 





EXCELSIOR PRIZE-MEDAL FAMILY SEWING 


ND 
EMBROIDERY MACHINE, 


For every Home, is the simp'est, cheapest, and best, 
doing every variety of domestic and fancy work in a 
superior manner. It will hem, fell, stitch, gather, 
quilt, and EMBROIDER in a very tuperior manner, 
and with wonderful rapidity. Prices from £6. 63, 
Lists free. 


Wuicur & Mayy, 143, Holborn Bars, London, E.C. 


TKINSON and CQO., 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, 
FURNISHING DRAPERS, & HOUSE AGENTS, 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD. 


A BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE, with Illustrative Sketches of 
CABINET FURNITURE and DECORATIVE UP- 
HOLSTERY, sent free per post, or given on applica- 
tion’ The Stock, corresponding to the List, is marked 
in plain figures, and comprises 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE 
in new and elegant designs, covered in Rep, Terry 
Cloths, French and Silk Damasks, &c. This Depart- 
ment is also enriched with the latest Parisian Novel- 
ties, Cabinets, Whatnots, Davenports, &c, 
Good Solid Dining-Room Sets in mahogany and oak. 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads in great vari ty. 
The new patent Spring Mattress still stands dave for 
cheapness and comfort. 
The Bedding is all made on the premises, and under 
ersonal inspection. 
Their famous Polished Pine Bed-Room Suites demand 
special attention. 


Extract from the Builder. 

**We were shown a short time since a bed-room 
fitted up by an Ear! for his own occasional occupation 
at the seaside, in which every piece of furniture, save 
the iron bedstead, was made of the white woud in 
question. Dressing-table, washstand, drawers, towel- 
rails, and chairs were as spotless as the crest of the 
waves beating on the shore, and the very height of 
cleanliness seemed attained.” 


THE STOCK OF CARPETS 
Is one of the choicest in London, embracing Turkey, 
Velvet Pile, Brussels, Kidder, Felts, &c. 

Floor Cloth, Kamptulicon, Linoleum, and Cork Carpet, 
cut, fitted, and laid down to any size and plan, 
Furnishing pe add of every description. 
Damask, Rep, and Pekin Cloths, French and English 
Chintzes, &c. 


THE STOCK OF HOUSEHOLD LINEN 


Is well worthy the attention of clubs, hotels, and large 
consumers, who will be treated with on most liberal 
terms. 











ATKINSON & CO., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210, 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE-ROAD, LONDON. 


O CHARITABLE DONORS. the 
Managers of Public Institutions, Asylums, and 
Homes. 
The peculiar circumstances of this year, the late 
monetary crisis, and the consequent depression of the 
markets, in the midst of which ATKINSON & Co. 
made large cash purchases, enabling them now to 
offer unusual advantages in the supply of BEDDING 
BLANKETS, COUNTERPANES, and SHEETINGS, 
besides every description of material for Warm Winter 


Clothing. 
ATKINSON & CO., 


198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210, 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE-ROAD, LONDON. 





|S er J. W., by Special Appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 





ears WATCHES. Prize Medal, 
1865. 





eseon's WATCHES, sent safe by 


post. 





BR SON’S CLOCKS, manufactured by 


Steam Power. 





ENSON’S SILVER and ELECTRO- 
PLATE. Prize Medal, 1362. 


| aerial: GOLD JEWELLERY, 


Novel and Artistic. 








ern ILLUSTRATED PAM- 
PHLET. 2d. 





ENSON, Old Bond-street and 


Westbourne-grove, 


MENSON’S STEAM FACTORY and 
CITY SHOW-ROOMS, 58 & 60, Ludgate-hill, 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.— Buyers of the 
above are requested, before finally deciding, to visit 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S SHOW-ROO 8S. They 
contain such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES 
RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be ap- 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty 
of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3. 8s. to £33. 10s. 
bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s, to £5. 12s. ; steel 
fenders, £3. 33. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from £3. 3s. to £18; chimney-pieces, from 
£1. 8s. to £100; fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the set to 
£4. 4s. The BURTON, and all other PATENT 
STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates, 


V ILLIAM §. BURTON, 

GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMON. 
GER, by Appointment, to H.R.H. the PRINCE of 
WALES, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid, 
It contains upwards of 600 Lilustrations of his un- 
rivalled Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Ch'mney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gasel ers, 
Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, 
Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, [ron and Brass Bed- 
steads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., 
with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
a ene at sane a W.; 1, la, 3, 3, 
an ewman-s : 4, 5, an erry’ ; 
and |, Newman-yard, London. wee res: 




















ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT, 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 
C ROGGON & CO, Manufacturers, 


63,New Earl-street 
34, Bread-street, *} London, E.C, 


59, GEORGE SQUARE, GLASGOW. 
2, GOREE PIAZZA, LIVERPOOL. 




















rI‘O PROPRIETORS of NEWS- 
PAPERS and MAGAZINES.—Messrs. Wyman 

& Sons, Printers of “THE BULLDER,” and other 
First-ciass Publications, beg to call attention to the 
unusual Facilities their Establishment presents fur 
the production of every description of Periodical 
} ow Wage meoaeky and in the best style.— 
nn Steam Printing Wor t 
Queen-street, London, W.C, . yin al 


